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Todos dicen que soy un viejo 
. , 
Yo no se en que se pucde fundar. 


OLD FOLK-SONG 
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THE OLD MESTIZO. 


o- give you good evening, paisano and yet unknowing Where? Quten sabe? But somewhere gone, and beyond 
This land that you were born in, your land that has our sifting ; 
ceased to be! Lost as the years behind you and the faces long unseen. 
Where is it gone—come tell us, you who have seen its going— Under your feet you felt it—the very landscape shifting, 
That slow, good, patriarchal world that was by the Ever the Olden withering, ever the New grown 
Western Sea? green. 


Let, if he will, disprize you, the lofty latter comer 
(Neither will learn from the other the thing that God knows best). 
He, so much the wiser — shall he in his hundredth summer 
Turn more steady and even-eyed his face to the shadowy west? 
C. F. L. 


Jas. L. Smith, Photo. 
L. A. Eng, Cc 
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OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





I—Bluebird Hill. 


FAVORITE perch, in my out-of-door wanderings, is 

a bed of fallen eucalyptus boughs. The trunks of 

several old trees have been denuded that thrifty tops 
may grow again; and I never pass the tempting, discarded 
pile that I do not utilize it. Such an elastic, scented cushion 
as it forms! ‘The odor of the branches is very strong, of 
that peculiar spice of eucalyptus wood; and every move- 
ment shakes perfumes. ‘The leaves still retain their shape, 
unwrinkled although nearly sapless, but so brittle that they 
snap atatouch. ‘They are faded now from green to a soft, 
pale manilla color, here and there minutely peppered with 
black and gray; and they stand out like speckled wings 
along the limbs, which have a fine, smooth bark, quite dark 
and clear and of faint maroon-touched purple. The chief 
beauty yet of the prostrate branches is the conical-pointed, 
inverted seed-cups and lids, with their flaky, whitish scales ; 
and these hang flexibly, to the last, by their singular flat 
brown hinges, or flaps, resembling leather. The spice of 
their scent, I observe, is of an en- 
tirely different aromatic quality 
from that of the leaves and wood, 
and much more penetrating. 

At a little distance from my bed 
of boughs, up a knoll, a tenantless 
house is fronted with beautiful blue 
young eucalyptus trees, slim and 
tall, encased in boxes. They re- 
mind me of slender, old-fashioned 
children in pantalettes, their tufts of 
foliage have such a funny bulge, 
as if tied above the ankles. The 
‘‘old folks ’’ are still further on, 
ranged regularly in double rows, 
high and dark, their great trunks 
throwing off bark from the erect 
shafts in curling strips like tattered 
gimps; and they rain down seed- 
caps and moisture continually. 

On the same hilltop with my eucalyptus bed, and but a 
short distance away, is a patch of round knoll carpeted with 
ash-gray selaginella. ‘This is one of my chosen haunts to 
look for bluebirds, and climbing its slope one morning I 
found the daintiest of nesting-places, perfectly fitted for the 
most cunning of jewels, sculptured in the choya wood. A 
depressed top capped an upright choya column, and in the 
thimble-shaped hollow, just as nature left it, a ruby-throat 
humming bird had hatched out twins. Not many days 
afterward, pushing my way through a green thicket ot 
clematis and galium upon a near knoll, at its opposite side 
another interesting sight was disclosed. A little architect, 
again a humming bird, had set up a diminutive establish- 
ment of furry stuff, placing it snugly against a choya trunk 
with all its bristles rigid, and binding it by ropes of webs. 
Then, as though that was not sufficient anchorage, a sharp, 
living, stubbed thorn attached it still more firmly. The 
nest was lined with floss and cushioned with pure white 
down, the texture of unopened buds showing plainly in its 
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composition ; and it looked so like a blossom that it seemed 
the humming bird builder might have drawn sweets from it. 

There is a winding path across the mesa, going down 
from Bluebird Hill, and following it one day in early spring 
I was brought to face a queer receptacle. 

A circular old Opuntia tuna lobe had been broken from 
its clump, and hung now by its spines from a bramble, 
where it could not possibly root itself upon soil or a stone. 
It had lost every trace of greenness and swung with evenly- 
upturned, flaring edges, painted by decay in the merest sug- 
gestions of pea-green and pale pink, changing and gradually 
deepening in color until completely margined with a bright 
rosy wave. The whole was rimmed with inch-long, fiercely 
upright pure white spines, touched at their base with 
lavender. 

At the point where it was anchored some floating spider- 
silk was caught, and the cradle-like lobe was one of the 
prettiest bits of wild art that cactus land can show. It 
served a purpose, too. It was a funeral casket, a tinted 
sepulchre where royalty reposed : for, within, rocking gently 
in every wind, a stiff brown beetle lay in its last sleep. He 
was a handsome representative of 
his race; his coat was of fashion- 
able cut; he wore a standing collar 
that came high above his ears ; his 
head was bald and shining, and his 
eyelashes, turned backward instead 


Le _ of forward, gave him a droll but 
gue ea ‘fog aristocratic mien. 

oo Poor fellow! He had, in death, an 

a almost human look on his face; and 

he aaa I could not help wondering whether 


he had selected his own most artistic 

tomb, or whether he had been de- 

posited there by comrades. I left 
him swinging in silent state, and months afterward 
when I chanced to again pass that way the rosy- 
lavender cactus mausoleum still held its occupant, 
brown, shining and unchanged; while the fierce 
white spines that fringed the opposite edges of the 
old lobe had drawn so close together that they formed 
bristling chevaux-de-frise above him-— and lifeless royalty 


needed no other guard. SZ 
Oski Lhe London 


IN THE MOJAVE. 


The pale and parching desert 
Stares wistful to the sky 

‘*Oh, smile not so forever, love, 
With lids forever dry ! 


‘*In tears and not in laughter 
Love oft shall dearest be, 

And I am thirsty for your tears 
To fall—and fall for me.’’ 


/ know the desert’s longing, 
With glaring skies above ; 

Ah, rain them down upon my heart 
The soft, cool tears of love! 
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THE SEASONING OF THOISIAS. 


UNNY thing about these Mexicans,’’ said 
Wilson in that settles-the-question way 
of his. ‘‘ They 


enough, which surprises me, for I’ve 


seem good-natured 


always supposed they’d do you one 
under the fifth rib at the first unfair 
chance. But they are totally without a 
sense of humor. There were three or 
four old Dons at the Judge’s, last night, 
and I tried my prettiest to take a laugh 
but you might just as well expect a turtle to 






Chile 
Peppers 

out of them 

rise to the fly.’’ 

‘* My dear boy !”’ 
is really a very good fellow. 
down on everything he does not know 
as to say that English is his mother tongue. 
boy! You've You have 
orphans out of the Spanish dictionary, and you murder 
them with a fresh atrocity every time you take them in your 
mouth. You know just as much 
about what these people are or are not 
as a pig knows of side-pockets. A 
man who talks as if wit couldn’t exist 
outside the one language he speaks, 
shows that his own sense of humor 


I do not often say ‘‘dear boy,’’ but Tom 
His worst fault is that he looks 
which is as much 
‘*My dear 
months. four 


been here six 


SS \ ~ 
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has not penetrated very far back of the 
roof of his mouth.’’ 

My friends always compliment me 
on the considerate and soothing deli- 
cacy with which I handle their failings. 
Now it would have been just as easy 
to say something which might make 
Wilson mad; but was it really worth 
while? Thanks to my characteristic 
tact, his self-possession was not ruffled. 
He answered calmly, even patiently : 

**Oh, you fellows who learn to jab- 
ber their lingo get a touch of their 
nature with it, and become incapable of judging them. 
‘First endure, then pity, then embrace,’ you know. An 
outsider is much better able to size them up; and I tell you, 
they wouldn’t know a joke if it came to them with letters 
of introduction.”’ 

‘*Well, the seed of humor will not die out while you live, 
They may not have it; but I'll guarantee they could 
dead funny. Maybe it runs 
A scientist from London 


Tom. 
appreciate that you are funny 
in the blood, and we can’t help it. 
and New York stopped in my camp once, on his way to 
‘Of course you 
‘And 


” 


spend a year or two exploring Mexico. 
speak Spanish?’ I ventured. ‘ No, indeed,’ said he. 
I shall not learn it. I think I shall be more unprejudiced !’ 

Tom looked at me a moment in evident wonder whether I 
imagined myself to have said anything of interest; and then 
wearily changed the subject to corner lots and townsites. 
He had some notion of taking up the Santiaguito rancho 
and planting it to white stakes and street-signs. 

As chance would have it, a matter of business took me to 
Don Luis’s house a few months after. You all know the 
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broad acres of the Santiaguito—though ten years have 
broken it up into a hundred fertile farms. But the old 
home-place is there still, under its ancient pepper trees; the 
long, low house blinking back the sun from its white adobe 
walls, its deep porta/es restful with cool shadow, its air at 
once of home and principality. An urban buggy stood at 
the rail where I tied and uncinched my horse; so it was no 
surprise to find Tom sitting in the veranda, discoursing 
rather eloquently to a portion of the family —of which por- 
tion Dofia Beatriz was a clear plurality. The two little 
girls were there, but not so much as offering a minority 
report. 

Doubtless no other thing is so fatal to humility as success 
with the ladies. Napoleon’s self-regard was sheer bashful- 
ness, compared with that of the youth who is popular with 
the fair. Now there is no denying that Wilson is a 
conqueror; a decent and manly campaigner, of course, but 
none the less a Caesar. And no one knows it better than 
Wilson. In a somewhat self-esteemed and by no means 
narrow segment of society he is voted ‘‘just lovely.’’ And 
when a man is thus elected, nothing short of decapitation 
will generally mend him. If nothing 
more responsive were accessible he 
would be ‘‘impressive’’ to a petticoat 
peopled with a broomstick. 

But somewhat to my bewildering, 
while Tom’s face and chest could not 
wholly forget their professional pose, 
his voice had rather lost its stage 
presence. It might be, of course, the 
constraint of uncertain speech -—for 
Dojia Beatriz’s English was consider- 
ably short of her face. She was, in 
any company, a lovely girl, with the 
unutterable eyes of the Andaluz, and 
that complexion of cream beside which 
the Saxon skin looks— well, as if it 
had been a bit skimmed. Tom was 
not to be blamed if his tone was not 
its usual lordly self, but had almost 

Indeed, I liked him much better, off 
And with a 





the pathos of appeal. 
his perch of irresistible man of the world. 
passing consciousness that Dojfia Beatriz was particularly 
admirable this afternoon, it suddenly occurred to me that 
Tom had been missing from town a good many times in the 
last six weeks. Hm! Doubtless the subdivision scheme 
required a good deal of figuring, and on the spot. 

‘*No, no, amigo /’’ Don Luis said, when my small affair 
was transacted. ‘‘It is precise that you stay-you for to dine 
with us. Makes much that we have not had you here. 
And your friend Don Tomas will us accompany.”’ 

Tom put on a halo, at the translation of this. ‘‘ Thank 
you very much, Sén-yawer,’’ he bowed. And when Beatriz 
and her father had excused themselves ad interim, he turned 
to me in a burst of confidence. 

‘‘Say, old man, you’re a mascot! 
an invitation to the family circle these two months 
this is the first bite. I can’¢ understand these Spaniards 
they haven’t a grain of business in them. You know, and 
I know, that the old man is all tied up, and has go/ to sell 


I’ve been fishing for 
and 
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and that nobody else would give him the price for his place 
that my syndicate can. And yet— well, of course they’re 
polite as chamois, all of ’em; but I can feel the social door 
always in my face. You'd think they'd try to be nice to me, 
when so much depends upon it.’’ 

‘* Well, you know, Tom, some people object to using their 
families to boom business. Maybe Don Luis imagines that 
he is the one who is selling the rancho, and that he doesn’t 
have to throw in his daughter’s face as commission or 
advertising.”’ 

Tom grew red, and choked down a hasty word. In a 
moment he turned, with a less warlike look. 

‘* You're right, old man—and so is Don Luis. But say, 
don’t you—-er—that is, do you think he’ll— well, would 
he object to me, ‘hat way, after and aside from business ?’’ 

To which the only answer reasonable was to lift my 
shoulders and turn out my palms. I was no prophet, nor 
son of a prophet; and when you are not, the Spanish shrug 
is the shortest way to say so. 

It was the typical, unfussed home dinner to which we 
four sat down. ‘There was the thick, grateful soup; the 
unapproachable olives of the sort which you can buy in no 
market this side of Ecuador, but that every hacendado of 
California pickles for his own table; the ameliorating a/don- 
degas; the mutton spine and filet boiled with rice; the 
crisp, brown roast. And up near Dofia Beatriz’s seat was a 
savory platter swimming red to the brim. 

‘‘'The Sefior Weelson, he have not yet eat a /a paisana ?’’ 
said thelady. ‘‘No? Then he must prove the chile colorado 
without that can no one learn the Spanish. Not truth?” 

‘“Without doubt. It initiates the tongue. It is the 
Spanish First Reader. You'll have to study it, Tom!’’ 
And I passed his plate, which she served with her own 
slender hand. 

‘‘With thees, then, you shall talk verree soon the Span- 
ish,’’ she said, with a demure glance whose havoc I could 
see in a little tremor of Tom’s eyes as if that sudden light 
had hurt them. 

‘*I—I hope so!’’ he answered earnestly, ‘‘ for I 


I ever heard.”’ 
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‘* Esta bien,’’ nodded the old Don unsuspiciously. ‘‘ He 
can learn it, but la Beatriz, she shows me very well that 


which he says.’ 
Just then there was an explosion at my left. Poor Tom! 


The Spanish primer was stuck in his throat. Thuggee itself 


could hardly have matched the strangling he went through, 
and I began to fear he might burst a blood-vessel. It is only 
fair to say that he bore his agony and mortification like a 
man; and though great tears ran down his purpling cheeks, 
he managed to articulate a broken apology and to make a 
not wholiy ignominious exit. He left at the table three 
grave, concerned faces. No one had cracked a smile — and 
it almost seemed a pity he might not have returned to 
behold how utterly lacking was the company in a sense of 
humor. 

I excused myself and followed him out. He was pacing 
up and down the porch, with both hands on his abdomen, 
and a face that would have been the despair of Booth. 

**Old man, I’m done for!’’ he said huskily. ‘‘ Oh, they’re 
treacherous as snakes! What harm did I ever do them, 
except that I’m a gringo? I ought to kill them both 
but —oh, I couldn’t hurt fer / I'd sooner she poisoned me 
than that any other woman loved me. Damn you for a 
brute! Can you laugh at my last gasp?’’ 

‘Tom, you dave some stuff in you, for all your conceit. 
But don’t die just because you think it will oblige us. 
Didn’t you see the rest of us eating the ‘poison?’ That 
isn’t strychnine, it’s chi/e— Spanish-American red pepper 
capsicum annuum, if the botany’ll do you any good. And 
you'll get to like it, after awhile.’’ 


But he never did——though I am convinced that he tried 
loyally. Along in the ‘‘winter’’ I met Dofia Beatriz at a 
birthday party. 

‘*But your amigo ?’’ she asked presently. ‘‘ Makes much 
time that he iss not seen.’’ 

‘Kh? Oh, Don Tomas? Why, he started for Alaska 

yesterday on a year’s trip. He is well—- though 
I must say he’s a so-much contrariado about 


to like the chile ?”’ 
She flushed a charming trifle, and said very 


Pe 
do want to learn it. It’s the sweetest gt a ~*~ something. By the way—did you ever get him 


Which I doubt not, seeing that he had heard it 
only from the lips of Dofia Beatriz. 

‘‘ What says your friend?’’ asked Don Luis, politely. 

‘*Oh, he says be must learn the Spanish, it is so musical ; 
and because he would like to talk to you without an inter- 
preter,’’ I translated with impudent latitude. The lady 
very properly gave me a clear cuff with her eyes for my 
weak joke — for of course she was interlocutor between Tom 
and her father. 


Miss Estelle Thomson, whose admirable sketches are wel- 
comed by so critical judges as S/. Nicholas and The Outlook, 
begins in this number of the LAND OF SUNSHINE a series 
of charming out-door studies, full of the flavor of Southern 
California, but good literature anywhere. The every-day 
poetry of Nature here had not before had just so sympa- 


gently——I’ve known her from a girl— ‘‘ No, 
pobrecito, he not could never be reconcile to eet.’’ And 
then, still lower: ‘‘ Nor to /as calabasas, as leetle.’’ 

What! You don’t know the calabashes? Then the saints 
forbid that you ever learn their taste 
from a fair hand. For in New Spain 

as in Old—-they stand for what 
we call ‘‘the mitten.’’ 


thetic transcription. To remarkably fine insight, clear and 
unaffected, Miss Thomson adds the charm of a delicately 
accurate prose, without a waste word in it, yet fluent and 
flexible as it is lucid. The LAND OF SUNSHINE is glad — 
and so will its readers be —that she has promised a contin- 
uation of these dainty nature-studies. 
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A NIGHT-BLOOMING GIANT. 


INGULARLY beautiful and beauti- 
fully singular, the flowers of Southern 
California are an unceasing wender 
to those whose love of plants had 
before been nourished only upon the 
fragile and puny flowers of Eastern 





hot-houses and window-gardens. 

A flower grown out of doors the year round surpasses 
one which has to spend half its year in an artificially heated 
room, with little sunshine and less oxygen. The superiority 
of California flowers is no miracle and no accident, but the 
logical and inevitable result of more favorable surroundings. 

The night-blooming cereus is a plant much admired by 
amateurs in the East, where its blooming is a social as well 
as a botanical event. It is needless to say, however, that 
an Eastern invitation to ‘‘come and see our cereus bloom’”’ 
means an indoor affair. But it is not so here. 

Cereus 7riangu/laris is one of the most showy of the night- 
blooming cacti. The branches are triangular, very thick 
and heavy, with few and short spines. Outside, it grows to 
immense proportions. If planted near a dwelling, its great 
branches flatten themselves against the side of the house, 
sending out long, pale-yellow, adventitious roots on either 
side, which attach themselves tightly to the wood, until the 
stems become hardened, when they loosen, turn gray, and 
hang like fringes of string. Plants 
bloom from cuttings in a few months. 
The time of blooming is from July 
until November. 

The buds are at first like rough balls. 
As they increase in size they develop 
into a gorgeous flower, with a scaly 
and pale green stem. They begin to 
open about 5 o’clock in the evening, 
and close at 10 in the morning — except 
on foggy days, when they remain open 
until the sun comes out. ‘The flowers 
measure nine to twelve inches from tip 
to tip of petals, and twelve inches in 
length. The sepals are greenish-yel- 
low, the broad inner petals fine creamy 
white, like satin. The stamens lie in 
the center like a skein of silken floss ; 
their creamy anthers surrounding a 
magnificent, large, light-vellow, vel- 
vety pistil. 

In this country the plant gives 
the flowers are 
fertilized by hand. When this is 
done, it bears a splendid large 
fruit, of a beautiful deep rose 
The rind is composed of 


no seed unless 


color, 
large, pointed scales, tipped with 
green——the blossom end some- 
what resembling that of the pomegranate. 
and measures from seven to eleven inches in circumference. 
When cut open, a pulpy, translucent center is disclosed, 
dotted with shining black seeds, about the size of large pin- 
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It is spherical, 






















SHEPHERD'S GIANT CEREUS, VENTURA, CAL. 
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heads, and soft like fig seeds. The pulp is cool, juicy, and 
delicately sweet. It is surrounded by a broad band of 
brilliant carmine about three-eighths of an inch wide, which 
makes a striking contrast, and renders it a most pictur- 
esque fruit for the table. Cut in halves, sprinkled with 
sugar and eaten with a spoon from its deep carmine cup, 
it is dainty enough for the most fastidious. By some the 





CEREUS TRIANGULARIS. 
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taste for this fruit might have to be cultivated, as is the 
case with olives and figs, but it looks good enough to eat 
and almost too pretty. 

The gigantic plant shown in the photo-engraving is said 
to be the largest known specimen of its kind in North 
It was for the first few years of its existence 
very humble, and wandered about 
on the ground at the base of the 


America. 


x 


veranda. About eight years ago 
\ it was severely trimmed. This 
experience seemed to arouse in 
it a new and ambitious spirit. 
Though its growth since has not 
been so magical as that of Jack’s 
famous bean-stalk, yet it has 
grown so rapidly and so enorm- 
ously as to be called a national 


curiosity. It has had its own 
way and never been trained. It 
measures between 50 and 60 


feet in height, with numberless 
branches. Some of the adventi- 
tious roots are nine feet in length, 
and in places form a perfect net- 
work, like lace. The large flow- 
ers that bloom on the roof have 


sometimes been mistaken for 
white birds perched there. 
This beautiful cactus will 


doubtless, when better known, 
be cultivated for its fruit as well 
as its flowers. It is particular- 
ly decorative for large places. 
Very likely, also, a use may 
be found for the gluten it con- 
tains. 


( / a B shih phere 
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REPUINISCENCES OF «THE BOOr1.” 
SECOND PAPER. 


(> } HE great real-estate boom of seven years ago 
ay~/ was not wholly air. Though run to mania, 

it was founded on reason. From the climate 
and soil of Southern California sprang that 
fantastic structure which has since been re- 
modeled and built so solidly that it will 
endure. In this the Southern California 
boom differed essentially from many similar 
° upheavals which have left only disappoint- 
ments behind them. 

Our boomers went a little faster than the development of 
the country—that was all. In most cases the country has 
already caught up with them. In most Los Angeles streets 
property sells today at as high prices as during the hight 
of the boom. Some towns laid out then, and by the found- 
ers themselves scarcely expected to amount to anything, 
have become prosperous little cities, and centers of produc- 
tion. The intrinsic resources and advantages of the section 
were enough to sustain Los Angeles through the reaction 
which naturally followed one of the wildest real-estate ex- 
citements that ever attended the upbuilding of an Ameri- 
can city. 

Had it not been for the boom, Los Angeles would cer- 
tainly not be so well furnished materially as it is today. 
The expectation of great and speedy profits induced many 
persons to invest large sums in improvements which they 
would never have made had they expected to wait years 
for returns. Since then the city has been growing up to 
these improvements; and in some cases has already grown 
beyond them. The simple fact was that Los Angeles ac- 
quired in five years the equipments and finish which in the 
East logically come with half a century. 

Our real estate transfers nowadays are small in compari- 
son, amounting only to $15,000,000 in round figures for 
1894, while the total for 1887 was nearly $100,000,000. 
The transfers for June, July and August, 1887, reached the 
enormous total of $35,000,0c00-——and that during what is 
always the dullest time of the year in Los Angeles. The 
sales made now, however, are wholly for investment and 
improvement ; whereas probably nine-tenths of the trans- 
fers in 1887 were purely speculative, purchasers having no 
intention of doing anything except to turn the property 
over to someone else at a big profit. 

Several districts of the city which are now thickly popu- 
lated were first laid out and settled during the boom. Take, 
for instance, the whole section east of San Pedro street, 
between Third street and the river. As late as the spring 
of 1887 this was all orchard and vineyard, including many 
fine groves of old orange, lemon, pear and other trees. 
What first gave an impetus to the subdivision of tracts in 
this territory was the location (in 1887) of the Arcade 
depot on the Wolfskill tract, between Third and Seventh 
streets. This was the oldest and best-known orange grove 
of considerable size in California, and covered fifty acres. 
Some of the orange trees which still stand around the old 
Wolfskill home are nearly fifty years old. It had been 
announced that the Southern Pacific Company intended to 
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erect a passenger depot at some point up town, and this 
gave the speculators a good chance to work off lots wher- 
ever a station could be located—-by rumor. In those days 
it needed but the whisper of an ‘‘improvement’’ to cause a 
wild scramble for neighboring property. One day it would 
be a grand tourist hotel; another, a big manufacturing es- 
tablishment, or car-shops, or a new railroad. In fact, if 
half the enterprises then outlined had been set on foot, Los 
Angeles would now have a population of something like 
half a million. When it was known that the Southern 
Pacific had decided to locate its passenger depot on the 
Wolfskill tract, five acres of which was deeded to it, there 
was a general stampede for all the orchards and vineyards 
in the vicinity. About a dozen tracts were cut up into lots, 
which sold at prices that now seem ridiculous. Small lots 
in the bottom-land near the river, a mile from the proposed 
depot, brought $500 apiece and more. The purchasers 
expected to make a big profit on them as soon as trains 
should begin running into the Arcade —though how a 
passenger station could be expected to give great value to 
property in the neighborhood is scarcely comprehensible. 
As a rule, property around a depot is occupied with cheap 
improvements, and is not desirable either for first-class bus- 
iness or residence purposes. But the public mind just then 
was as a powder magazine, needing but a spark to send it 
skyward. Parties who got inside information from San 
Francisco in regard to the depot site secured a piece of land 
about a mile south, known as the Philbin tract, which is 
now thickly settled. On the Wolfskill tract, the beautiful 
old orange and pear trees were sacrificed to the ruthless axe 
of the “‘improver’’; and the whole area was laid out in bus- 
iness lots, some of which sold as high as $200 per front 
foot. For several years after the boom, this section re- 
mained thus; with only here and there a residence — built 
by someone who had purchased a lot at a high price and 
was unable to sell it. During the past two years, since lots 
have been offered at reasonable prices, this part of the town 
has built up rapidly and promises soon to become one of the 
most populous quarters of the city. 

Another project which made a grand hurrah and greatly 
‘‘boosted’’ prices in the neighborhood, was the ‘“Tenth-street 
Hotel,’’ on Main street. It was recognized that Los An- 
geles needed a mammoth tourist hotel, and several sites 
were suggested — the two most popular being the St. Vin- 
cent’s college property, on Broadway near Sixth, and the 
Tenth and Main street location. A company was formed 
to erect a huge hotel on the former site, but drew out when 
the Tenth-street people got ahead of it--on paper. A 
massive stone foundation was built at a cost of about $8o,- 
ooo -—and that was as far as the Tenth-street hotel ever got. 
Pictures of a grand edifice, to cost about $1,000,000, were 
published, and of course surrounding property changed 
hands at lively prices. Since then there have been a dozen 
efforts, including one now on foot, to resuscitate this hotel 
scheme. At one time the papers opened a competition for 
an appropriate name for the hotel. That was duly selected 

I think it was the ‘“ Balboa’’—but it did not seem to 
expedite construction. At present the land and foundation 
are offered free to any capitalists who will erect a substan- 
tial hotel there; and as the site will probably within a dozen 
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years be close to the business center, the offer ought to find takers—and in all probability will. Al 

The section near the river, south of Third street — which was nearly all cut up into lots oe 
about this time-—has not much improved in the seven years ; but here will be located any 
factories that may be established in Los Angeles and where factories are established, 
workingmen’s homes follow. It will be some years, however, before those who purchased 
property there during the boom will get their money back, with interest to date. 

North of the old plaza, in what is known as Sonoratown, several substantial brick 
blocks were erected in boom times, which are now difficult to rent — for the tide 
of business has gone in another direction. On the other hand, those who bought 
property away on the western hills, in the neighborhood of Westlake Park, or 
in the south and southwest, find it now worth fully as much as, if not more 
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— impe- 
than, they paid for it. @ i 
: ) ; , All cunious. 
Nowadays, one who has property for sale has to run after a buyer. ‘ ‘ {\ They had 
During the boom the situation was reversed. The fox hunted the /*a@ ( , 
( perhaps, a 


hounds, in those ‘‘good old times.’’ The owner of any 
eligible land not yet subdivided, anywhere within 
five miles of the Court House, was waylaid by spec- 
ulators at his home, in his office, on the street, in 
church, in the theater — anywhere he happened to 


few hundred dollars 
to put up for an op- 
| tion—and trusted to 

luck for the rest. 
The surveyor, printer and 


be; and it was no unusual thing for 


: : \) grader would be ‘stood 
him to be pulled out of bed at mid- 


J off’? until a few streets 


should have been plowed up, 














night and have a big wad of green- 


backs shoved under his nose as an f \ and a map printed; then the 
] c ’ 


inducement to bond his property i 
M ft Id-t - perty. | \ speculator knew that money would 
Many of the would-be purchas- . . 6 
< ? J begin to roll in from a people who 
ers were com- ie j : 
were afraid that the surface of the 


earth between Point Concepcion and Tia 

Juana would soon be all disposed of. 

Really, it almost looked at one time as if 
/\ this fear was well founded. 
The newspapers reflected the prevailing condition of 
affairs. ‘The advertising columns were devoted almost 
entirely to page or half-page display advertisements of 
new subdivisions. So numerous were they that it was 
a struggle to ‘‘get them up’’; and some were crowded out of every 
Sunday edition. Merchants could hardly compete for space with 
boomers who were making millions—-in their minds—-and many 
ceased advertising altogether. The consequence was, that after the 
boom was over and regular mercantile advertisements began to come 
in again, the newspapers made almost as much money as they had been 


— \ . . 
making during the land-craze. 2 F 
6 5 HARRY ELLINGTON BROOK. 


a ONE SIDE OF THE DESERT. 





HE desert! ‘To most, the word suggests burning stretches of yellow sand, 
wide, desolate, mysterious; white Arab tents under the palms of an oasis; 
perhaps a far caravan of camels silhouetted against the horizon. This 

idea, camels and all, I will confess to having had before I saw the deserts of Southern 
Calitornia. I had not then learned that this outer rim of the State of Wonders is rather 
a ‘‘wasted land’’ than a waste land, and that it has beauties as fascinating as have the 











sea and mountains. 

The desert in the dry season would seem, at first flush, unattractive enough; but he who 
deems it so has not lived in a tent in one of the wide desert valleys, nor watched the break of 
wonderful dawns over the girding mountains. Neither has he mused through the twilights 
there, radiant with color, and eloquent with that strange silence which is ‘‘the music of the 
spheres.’’ 

When the rains fall, these dry llanos become gardens beautiful with flowers. The sage, the cacti, 
even the despised greasewood, are in blossom ; the tall ‘‘ Spanish bayonets’’ light their white ‘‘candles of God,’’ and here 
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and there are lilies which seem to have caught, by some 
magic, the radiance of dawn and sunset. But these fea- 
tures may be seen by the most careless, and elsewhere than 
in the desert. It is when the sun has beaten for months 
upon the arid campagna, and the boldest of blossoms have 
shrunk into withered brown, that the characteristic life of 
the desert is best seen. Then the tarantula, the centipede, 
the rattlesnake, the lazy lizard, the agile ‘‘swift’’, the 
horned toad, and the jack-rabbit are entertaining to study. 
Then too, bloom the daintiest desert flowers. There are 
tiny white-and-purple blossoms, shaped like the forget-me- 
not, springing from the dry sand where no dew ever wets 
their petals, nor rain nourishes their loveliness. There are 
great green burrs, like those of the horse-chestnut, swing- 
ing on hairy pale-green stems, surrounded by prickly leaves. 
There is no nut within the burr, but from each slender 
prickle depends a lilac-colored blossom, like that of the 
snap-dragon, though far surpassing it in perfection of form 
and color. This singular shape in the corolla is repeated 
in every tint, and upon every scale of size, in the desert 
flora; from the flower no larger than a wheat grain, to the 
brilliant scarlet-and-yellow water-weed ot the foothill 
streams. 

The desert soil, as fine as corn 
meal, and apparently as devoid 
of fertility, is really of untold 
depth, and even in the dryest 
state has astonishing virility. 
Of the cacti, which love this 
soil, the ‘‘candle’’ cactus is one 
of the most interesting. It 
rarely grows more than three 
feet high. At the end of each 
of its round spiny ‘‘candles’’ it 
bears a curious and perfect flow- 
er, exactly like that of the man- 
drake, except that it is an ex- 
quisite apple-green, with bright yellow stamens. 
les are so full of oil, that if a match is applied 
up brightly. In the branches of the ‘‘candle’’ cactus the 
desert-lark builds its nest, and there is born the melody that 
is like no other —an allegory, it seems to me, of human 
life. The lark is innocent of poetic intent, but puts her nest 
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where it will be safe from serpents. It is with the needles 
of this cactus that a popular fable pictures the ‘‘road-runner’ 
(a bird of the pheasant family) as fencing-up the rattlesnake 
to his undoing. 

The ‘‘candle’’ cactus, too, furnishes a lurking place for 
the tarantula-hawk, a pretty, bright-winged insect much 
like the-Eastern dragon fly, or ‘‘snake doctor.’’ ‘The ta- 
rantula-hawk flits about seeking the wicked-looking great 
spider which is its prey. If the tarantula sees her first, he 
makes for cover—and he is a famous sprinter upon such 
occasions. If no cover is at hand, woe betide him! The 
‘“hawk’’ swoops upon him, and colonizes his body with the 


’ 


eggs whose hatching will cause his death. 

The yucca, which the people in one corner of the desert 
call the ‘‘monkey-puzzle tree’’--because it would puzzle a 
monkey to climb anything so bristling 
the landscape of its habitat. The Indians are said to have 
eaten its pods, in times of famine 


Though the pods some- 


is in harmony with 


and they must have 
been near indeed to starvation. 
what resemble green bananas, they are the last thing in 
vegetable rankness. Weird, twisted, demoniacal, the yuccas 
remind me of those enchanted forests described by Dante, 

whose trees were human creatures 

in torment. In twisted groups, or 
standing isolated, the yuccas may 
readily be imagined spectres of the 
plains. In their fall they serve 
mankind better than in life; their 
roots and trunks, indurated by years 
of that dry air, form excellent fuel, 
and gladden many a humble fireside. 
The dwellers in the desert are new 
pioneers. Men of 
enterprise, they set their tent or 
‘‘shack’’ in the wilderness; reclaim 
it, plant orchards of apricots, pears, 
bring water 


courage and 
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prunes and almonds ; 


from the mountains; and under the magic of man's 


hand, parched nature becomes blooming civilization. In 
a few years wide tracts of the desert will be rich decidu- 
ous fruit orchards, and the desert will have lost half its 
meaning in Southern California. 


Lou V. CHAPIN. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE ADOBE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


ID you ever take time to thank God that we are not 

7 so slow as the Spaniards? ‘That we are not so tra- 
dition-ridden, so mortgaged to precedent, so up-nosed 

at new wisdom—in a word, that the Saxon is ‘‘not as other 
men?’’ I have done so often. So have we all, whether in 
set form or not. And so shall we continue, while human 
nature keeps the amiable foot-rules with which we are wont 
to measure such of God’s handiwork as chances not to be 
Us. If any blood has reduced this pan-human modesty to 
a science, it is the Saxon; and if any man was ever a con- 
sistent Saxon, it was I. But for ten years various impu- 
dent facts have been flying up in the face of my composure 
until at times I am half ready to believe that the Almighty 


did zof make the rest of mankind in a mere fit of absent- 
mindedness. 

Not to speak of that little affair of the New World itself 

which the backward Spaniard found, and won, and lived 
from end to end of, for more than a hundred years before 
our precocious forebears ever awoke enough to learn that 
there really was a New World——some disrespectful truth 
turns up every day to put a hitch in the gallop of self- 
esteem. 

This matter of the adobe is a curiously fascinating study 
on the purely historical and broad-human side; and it has 
a direct, material, practical interest even to the hardheaded 
man who values one edible slice of bread and butter above 
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THE UNMITIGATED ADOBE. 


the iast ten years has come an immigration of over 100,000 
Americans, very much above the average in social, financial 
and intellectual rating. ‘They are decidedly not of the su- 
perstitious and unprogressive class confessed by ourselves to 
exist in some quarters of the Union. In this new country 
whose physical geography, climate, and consequent hab- 
its and necessities of life are radically unlike those of what- 
soever section they had previously inhabited — these people 
have built their own homes. It is safe to say that nowhere 
else in the world is the average of the home throughout a 
great community so high in beauty and in comfort. It is 
broadly true, too, that the average house here is artistically 
and in convenience an improvement upon the house its self- 
same tenant occupied in the East. But it is the same arch- 
itecture 
years. 


improved only as art has advanced in twenty 
Not one new house in a thousand here has learned 
anything /oca//y. It is still the house of three-foot snows 
and zero weather, of summer rains, of forest, humid coun- 
tries— grafted upon a semi-tropic soil whose sky is that of 
the Arid Lands. Its only adaptation to the new conditions 
is a pitiful little more of porch and a cheaper construction 

since it no longer has to he burglar-proofed against the 
air of heaven, nor arteried with furnace-pipes. Why are 95 
per cent. of the homes here frame boxes, more or less Queen 
Annotated? Is it that the home-builder, by exhaustive in- 
vestigation, has demonstrated this 
the best type of house for this cli- 
mate? Oris it because that isthe | 
way he has been used to seeing 
houses built ? 

The superstition-ridden and un- 
teachable Spaniard had several pri- 
mary lessons beaten into him in the 
New World; and among the first 
and most enduring of them was a 
For the 
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adobe* was not and is not an institution of Spain. Garden 
walls, stables, partition walls, yes—in some little areas of 
some provinces—-but not the adobe house. 7h/a/, the Don 
learned in America. It astounded and impressed him when 
he marched into the adobe pueblo of the Aztecs, islanded 
upon the lake of Mexico; it dinned its meaning into him 
at every later step he took. The word adobe itself (though 
I have never been able to prove its etymology) has suspi- 
cious earmarks of being an aboriginal American word. It 
has neither ancestors nor posterity in the Spanish diction- 
aries. 

The sun-dried brick which the aborigine had advanced 
to architecture over nearly all that enormous stretch that 
later became Spanish America, was to the conguistador a 
As he was human, I have no doubt he off- 
But he took very little time to learn that 
and he so fully 


new thing. 
hand despised it. 
the new thing was also a good thing; 
adopted the adobe in his exile that even the average stu- 
dent is apt to class it as a Spanish invention. 

Spain was in Don Quixote’s day, and is in ours, a coun- 
try of stone houses. Yet practically every Spaniard who 
came to America builded his new home in a fashion he had 
never before dreamed of—at the same time teaching his 
Indian schoolmaster, in turn, a lesson in adobe. It is true 
that adobe was generally nearer to his exile hand than were 
sawed planks. But that even convenience could convert 
him shows that his conservatism was not wholly bigoted. 
His conscious superiors still cling to lumber at $27.50 per M. 

That providential mud which can be turned into a dwell- 





PLUS. 


THE ADOBE, 


ing simply by piling it up into slabs and laying a mud roof 
It occurs from one end to the 
that is to say, over one-half the 


across, is no provincialism. 
other of Spanish America 
total length, and two-thirds of the habitable length, of the 
New World; not everywhere, but so persistently as to have 
dictated the architecture of an area more than twice the size 
of the United States. There are people who have the air 
of constantly hushing-up the Almighty’s blunders of this 
_ sort; but I am content to presume 
‘ that He knew what He was about 
and that He made the adobe on 
| purpose. 

It may be that something of this 
notion filtered into the Spaniard ; 
for conservative as he was, he had 
considerable respect for the ideas of 
his maker. Or it may have been 
merely the pagan persistence of this 





ADOBE. * Pronounced a-déh-by. 
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heterodox new architecture. It was insolently comfortable, 
too. The stupendous stonework of the Sacsahuaman was 
more wonderful, of course—but no civilized man cares to 
build a Pyramid for a home. The arabesqued adobes of 
Pachacdmac and Gran Chimt (the greatest cities that abo- 
rigines ever built in this hemisphere); the adobe ‘‘palaces’’ 
of Cholula, the lofty terrace- pueblos of Cibola and Braba 

from Bolivia to Colorado, he could not escape the daily 
proof that the best house for the country was the house of 
the country. And— well, he acknowledged the corn. He 
was able to learn. 

The Indian had learned by the slower processes of human 
youth. You may say he had 
no saw-mills, and it is quite 
true— but that made absolute- 
ly no difference in his choice. 
Work, to him, was the one 
thing absolutely unconsidered. 
If he had deemed a timber 
house a good house, he would 
have made it—turning trees 
into planks with a cobblestone 
for an adze, saw, hatchet and 
auger. Do not fancy that I 
jest. I know him the length of America, and his work. 
In places where stone was more available he hauled and 
dressed and laid little rocks ten times as big as any civilized 
architect ever handled — and sculptured them as finely. In 
adobe he was no less profligate of time and toil. A favor- 
ite pastime of his, for instance, was to create a seventy-acre 
solid masonry 200 feet high, for the sake of setting a 10x12 
altar upon its top. He built in stone only when compelled 
by his surroundings ; and as for wood, wholly disdained it. 
In the utter tropics he employed bamboo— which, archi- 
tecturally, is not wood. Furthermore, it is practically non- 
combustible ; and he made it absolutely so by chinking and 
coating it with adobe. 

Having proved his unprogressiveness by first learning 
the thousand aboriginal tongues, the Spaniard began to 
wrestle with the newer lesson— for it is much easier to 
learn a language than to unlearn a custom. He found—as 
teachable travelers still find—that in a country dry enough 
for it the adobe is the perfect house. He was competent to 
make out that two feet of clay is a better non-conductor 
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oneal AY, Moll, now don’t yo’ ’llow to quit 
A-playin’ maverick ? 

Sech stock shud be corralled a bit, 
’"N’ hev a mark ’t ’Il stick ! 


Old Val’s a-roundin’ up today, 
Upon the Sweetheart Range ; 

"N’ me a-helpin’, so to say, 
Though this yere herd is strange 
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than an inch of wood. The proposition that mud is reluct- 
antly inflammable was not too great a swallow for his 
mental gullet. He discovered, in fact, by use of his brains 
and eyesight, that an adobe house is 

1. Fireproof. 


2. Warmer in winter. 
3. Cooler in summer. 
4. Cheaper. 

5. More lasting. 

6. More comfortable 


than any other house he could build in any country where 
adobe soil exists. Furthermore, that it can be made as or- 
namental as any. The laby- 
rinths of Cajamarquilla, the 
six-story pueblos of New Mex- 
ico, were mere pointers to the 
elasticity of the architecture. 
There is practically nothing 
done in stone which cannot 
. also be done in adobe, at one- 
™. twentieth the cost. The chief 
odds in favor of the harder 
masonry is that it can be less 
massive. It is also nearer ev- 
erlasting —- but the adobe lasts long enough for any human 
want. The church at Pecos, N. M., built in 1617; the vast 
walls of Pachacdmac, Peru, already an ancient work in 1530 

have outweathered the centuries as effectively as if they 
had been of granite. ‘They are a little more worn in sur- 
face, but no weaker, no more tottering, than the day they 
were built-—and what is true of them is true of the adobe 
in general. A house which will stand supremely solid for 
500 years——as any properly constructed and properly tended 
adobe will—is permanent enough. By then, our finnicky 
nth power grandchildren will wish a more up-to-date resi- 
dence anyhow. 

A church larger than any in the United States, and cost- 
lier fitted, a four-story business block, are among the easy 
possibilities-and the actualities of the ignorantly-despised 
‘*mud brick.’’ But it is particularly and matchlessly as a 
home that the adobe lends itself; and of that side I shall speak 


more at leisure. C4 qe 


VALENTINE. 


To me-—'n’ yit, ef I c’d rope 
Jes’ one to wear my brand, 

I'd strike f'r Home Ranch on a lope, 
The happiest in the land! 


Yo’ savvy who I’m runnin’ so, 
Yo’ savvy who I be; 

Now cain’t yo’ take that brand--yo’ know. 
The MINE 


Cc. F. LUMMIS. 
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‘Where Wormes and Food doe 
naturally abound 


A gallant Silken Trade must 
there be found 

Virginia excels the world in 
both 

Envie nor malice can gaine say 


this troth 

So wrote the favorite poet of the 
Jamestown colonists in 1619, when 
James I. was making vigorous ef- 
forts to introduce silk-growing into 
America. ‘The attempt was a fail- 
ure, for the poet was mistaken about 
‘“‘Wormes and Food’’ abounding. 
If he had lived some 280 years later, 
he might have written the same lines 
about Southern California without 


N 


departing an iota from the truth. 

Silk culture in Southern California has scarcely 
advanced beyond a strikingly successful experiment. 
That silk cocoons can be produced at a fair profit 


\ 
has been shown, so far as individual experiment on 

a comparatively small scale can show it. Plans are 

now under way for the establishment of the industry on a 
business basis, and the outcome will be observed with much 
interest, not only in Southern California, but also in the 
The occupation 
The silk 
grower must be patient, careful, exquisitely neat in details, 
The qualities in special demand are femi- 
of the 


East, where silk fabrics are manufactured. 
is one for which women are particularly fitted. 


and methodical. 
nine rather than 
industry requiring lightness of touch and deftness in hand- 


masculine, and those branches 
ling are especially woman's work. 

Where it is proposed to go into silk culture on the basis 
of a genuine business is at Minneapolis Beach, on the shore 
of the Pacific, 35 miles north of San Diego, 

e a favorite camping place of Southern California 
people for years. The soil and location are 
= oa favorable to mulberry trees, and the climate is 
A all that can be desired for the rearing of silk 
The undertaking is in charge of several experienced 





worms. 
business women, who propose to maintain it on a semi- 
coOperative basis. An expert Japanese silk culturist has 
been engaged, and technical instructions are given to colon- 
ists free of charge. ‘They are also supplied with silk worm 
eggs. Mulberry leaves can be secured in the vicinity, and 
large tracts are being planted to the different desirable 


varieties of trees. A number of energetic and capable 


SILK CULTURE: A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 














women have taken land in the colony, and 
within a short time the product of the 
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Beach cocooneries will begin to cut some es 
~ . ° Sd 
figure commercially. If the industry shall 

prove so successful as to become general throughout 


Southern California, the establishment of silk spinning and 
weaving factories will follow as a matter of course, and a new 
The 


one- 


and valuable industry will be added to our long list. 
world spends annually $400,000,000 for silk fabrics 
fourth of which are used in the United States. Between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000 annually is paid by America 
for raw silk to be worked up into fabrics in our own factories. 
There is, therefore, small danger of overdoing the work. 
The unit of measurement in the cocoonery is the ounce 
of (about 40,000) eggs with which the breeder 
The 


their life of 35 days about 


begins operations. worms will use in 


1300 pounds of 
mulberry leaves. On attaining its full growth 
the worm makes the cocoon, a fine-spun web 
of a continuous thread of silk of from 300 to 
1800 yards.In less than three months from the 
hatching of the worm the culturist may sell ‘‘ commercial 
silk,’’ or in 40 days sell cocoons. 

One important fact demonstrated by the experiments 
carried on in Southern California is that we have a ‘‘season”’ 
lasting eight months —that of other countries lasts only from 
six to eight weeks. In Southern California . 
and New South Wales (and, as far as is \ 
known, nowhere else in the world) a crop /@ 
may be reared each day consecutively for (S 
thirty-two weeks. As the mulberry may be 
kept in full leaf eight months of the twelve, it is entirely 
practicable to carry on the business thus long. 

The chief objection offered has been that we ‘‘could not 
The culturists at Min- 







compete with cheap foreign labor.’’ 
neapolis Beach claim to show by actual experiment that silk 
may be produced here at a great advantage over other 
cuts no figure, as 


” 


countries ; that ‘‘cheap foreign labor 
labor is a trifling item in the cost of placing foreign silk 
upon our market—costs not incurred on silk produced here. 
Our silk is conceded superior to that of Japan and other 
countries. Thousands of capable women are wearing out 
their lives in office and school-room, who, with the oppor- 
tunity, would find silk culture agreeable, remunerative and 
beneficial to health. In the near future extraordinary pro- 


gress may be made in this new industry. G. H. W. 
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THE CALIFORNIA LIAR. 
OU all know him. He needs no introduction in any 
company; for he is already written down in the uni- 
versal catechism. The traveler may sometimes unwittingly 
mislead. The gentleman who inveigles trout——well, there are 
pessimists who insinuate that Truth and he are related only 
by marriage, and that marriage an unhappy one. Now and 
then you will even find persons who are reasonably fair 
judges where their personal prejudices are not concerned 
speaking as if they doubted the sincerity of the advertising 
agent. 

These, however, are things of local and ephemeral bias. 
Heaven has shown its opinion of two-thirds of the States of 
the Union, by forbidding trout to associate with them. With 
the average citizen in a vast area, ‘‘travel’’ extends to the 
post-office, which does not exactly give supreme latitude to 
the imagination. And to a thousand peaceful hamlets the 
advertising solicitor is less real than is a personal devil. 

But there is no corner in the English-speaking world 
where they do not know the master-liar when they see him, 
No charity lets him down easy on cushions 
‘enthusiasm’’. He is not a fibber, nor a pre- 
well, a little imaginative.’’ No, he 
And he lies so willfully, so 


or his works 

of ‘‘error’’ or 
varicator, nor ‘‘a—er 
is simply the California Liar. 
without provocation or extenuating circumstance ! 

Now, the LAND OF SUNSHINE has neither the face nor 
the heart to condone this sin. The Puritan blood in its 
veins cannot be wholly undone, even by this corruptingly 
decent climate. It still believes lying to be wrong, however 
pleasant and unavoidable ; and is truly sorry that its home 
is the habitat of the Only Liar. That is the one cloud in 
the skies of its content. 

It all shows how correct was the ancient Puritan creed 
Keep a man physically and 


‘ 


of cold-storage righteousness. 
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morally frozen stiff, and he is all right; but as soon as you 
thaw him out, you see his character will not keep. So long 
as he stays where Nature conducts herself as a penitentiary, 
he is a model convict; but just as quick as ever he breaks 
out to where she keeps a mother-home for her children 
well, he celebrates his escape. 

There is something curious in this for the sociologist. 
Evolution is a field in which they talk as familiarly of 
hundred-million-years as maids of thirteen do of puppy- 
But here is Evolution at the drop of the hat. Types 
developed while you wait. you must remember 
that the California Liar was not born in California. Ten 
years ago, when much-—five years, two years ago, more 
commonly —he was Truthful James, of Back Yonder; a 
deacon in New Hampshire, a pillar of the church in Massa- 
chusetts, a gentleman and a scholar of upper Fifth Avenue, 
a Chestnut-street Quaker, a Buckeye whose word was his 
bond, a Chicagoan of unquestioned veracity. In those days, 
before he had ever seen anything beyond a hundred miles 
from his back fence, his townsfolk found him sober. He 
did not tell about two-hundred-pound pumpkins on his farm 
He dealt in no stories of twenty-foot corn 
He sent no tantalizing letters to 

‘“This New Year's day, while 


dogs. 
For 


at Squedunk. 
in the Merrimac Valley. 

friends in London, saying : 
you are shivering I sit in my shirtsleeves on the stoop ot 
my brownstone front in New York, writing this and watch- 
He did not even refer to 
nor to 


ing the birds among the roses.”’ 
ten-acre beds of calla lilies on Boston Common ; 
fifteen-foot heliotropes on the Lakeshore. 

No, in those days he was a self-respecting and truthful 
citizen. His communication was yea, yea, nay, nay; stead 
fastly reliable as the cast-iron dog on his frozen lawn. He 
could not have told a lie if he had tried. If by any con- 
genital miracle a child had been born in his town who grew 
up to Lie, it would have been a greater curiosity than the 
three-headed girl. 

For back where we all came from, even the dogs would 
scorn to bark a false alarm; and as for the people, they 
practice the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
Even on such trivial ground as the weather they 
they chatter 


truth. 
are scrupulous. 
from the depths of their beaver collars, as two meet on the 


‘Fine, bracing air, this!”’ 
street, while a wind of 10° below zero shaves New England. 
‘*No wonder we have left our imprint on the whole country, 
with such a vital atmosphere to tone us!’’ Then they 
hasten to their offices, where each will fall on the neck of 
his long-lost brother the steam-heater, and build up his 
lungs in the fine, invigorating atmosphere of an air-tight 
room. ‘They utter pastoral truths of the healthfulness of a 
climate where consumption is the most populous profession, 
and pneumonia a fashionable pastime; or that in which the 
quinine bottle ranks just ahead of the family bible. And 
with equal exactitude they tell how they enjoy it all, and 
how much better it is than everything else they have never 
seen. 

Now why is it that one short month in California undoes 
all this moral training, and wipes veracity off the slate as 
if it had never been? One may understand a temporary 
wobbling in some cases. The shock of discovering that 
the Almighty had either energy or wherewithal left to con- 
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struct anything else after he had finished Boston, may nat- 
urally cause a faintness during which the victim is hardly 
Then, however, the stubborn principles of 
and 


responsible. 
early training should presently reassert themselves ; 
the wanderer should become able to tell the truth, after he 
catches his breath. 

But he isn’t. He straightway begins to lie, and he never 
gets done lying. The more he looks around, the worse he 
gets. And the plague of it is that he infects everything he 
touches, and wheedles the whole scheme of creation into 
perjuring itself to bolster him up. The birds and flowers 
lie, for they pretend to be enjoying the winter out-doors. 
The sun lies, for it makes one believe it is shining. The 
photographs he sends home, the government statistics he 
hunts up, the aged mother and pretty sister who came out 
with him — they all lie. And they lie so harmoniously, so 
unblushingly, so cheerfully, that sometimes one wonders if 
after all it may not be better to be a sunny California Liar 
than a truthteller kept from spoiling only by being frozen 
up in a block of Eastern ice. 





Either the public needs a guardian, or the LANpD or SuN- 
SHINE is a distinct success. It may be that, as some unself- 
ish sages declare, people do not know what they want; 
but at all events they know what they think they want 
and they are buying the LAND oF SUNSHINE precisely as if 
it pleased them. There is something curious about the fash- 
ion in which this young monthly has already possessed the 
field in the Los Angeles news-stands. All the New York 
magazines have large circulations in this city; but more 
copies of the LAND OF SUNSHINE are sold here than of any 
of them except Munsey’s. The Century, Harper and Scrib- 
ner are far behind. 

From its beginning, last June, the growth of this little 
Southern California has surprised even its 
sanguine friends; and of late the rate of growth has quick- 
ened greatly. The January edition of 5,000 copies began 
to be received from the binders at noon of Monday, Decem- 
ber 31; in the evening of Wednesday, January 2, it was 
found necessary to order a second edition, the first being 
The first systematic and thorough campaign 


magazine of 


exhausted. 
of introduction is now in progress, with highly satisfactory 
results. In a word, the magazine is receiving precisely 
what it counted upon 
upon its being 
of its aptness as a message to friends in the East; and an 


a very large home patronage based 
‘“‘good reading ’’; a surprising recognition 
extensive direct Eastern clientage attracted by its artistic 
treatment of the text, 
**Southern Califurnia.’’ In all three lines the growth has 
been much more rapid than was dared to be expected. The 
LAND OF SUNSHINE honestly believes that it has today a 
larger genuine subscription list than any other monthly 
published in California--and that means than any other 
this side of Kansas City. It is a comfortable record for 
nine months. Whether the quality of the magazine is re- 
sponsive to this material encouragement, is a verdict we are 
content to refer to the public— the inevitable last jury. In 
the creed of its managers, the LAND oF SUNSHINE is never 
good enough so long as it could be made better; and ata 


and authoritative never-tedious 


steady if quiet gait it is pursuing its way —a step at a time, 


but every step ahead. , 


The LAND OF SUNSHINE would very much like to see 
founded a Southern California museum. Such an institu- 
tion would naturally, of course, be located in Los Angeles, 
the chief city of these 45,000 square miles. Off-hand, it 
should be a public institution; for some reasons it might 
better be a private enterprise——or rather the enterprise of 
associated private interests. It cannot be kept too far out 
of gunshot of politics. But the question of auspices is 
The vital point is that there should be a mu- 
seum here—and before it shall be too late to acquire the 
best that such a museum will ever get. 

Very much the same things we said last month of South- 
ern California as a field for an adequate local magazine, hold 
There is the same 


secondary. 


good of it as a field for a Jocal museum. 
vastness of range in subjects of characteristic interest. And 
the bulk of preliminary labor is already done. We have 
here private collections which in their one specialty surpass 
that department of any great museum; and enough of them 
to give us such a museum as now exists in no city of this 
size in the world. We can hardly hope to rival the all- 
embracing museums of a great metropolis; but we could 
very easily have the largest and best museum of a locality 
that was ever opened. Distinctively Southern Californian, 
covering accurately and fully the infinite range of scien- 
tific and esthetic interests peculiar to the seven counties 
the flora and fauna, the ethnological and archzology, the 
history and the romance — it would be a collection so end- 
lessly valuable and ceaselessly fascinating that it would be 
famous the world over. 

An archzeologic collection like that of Dr. Palmer would 
alone be enough to justify the foundation of a museum. 
It is one of the most complete that has ever been made in 
the archzeology of any section. In other departments of sci- 
ence and of esthetics there are here many other collections, 
hardly less final and in one or two cases even more costly. 
The Williamson shell collection, the Silver mineral cabi- 
nets, the Coronel Spanish relics, the enormous and priceless 
Lowe collection—-there is no museum which would not be 
proud to give any one of them a post of honor in its halls. 

To us, no cause of this sort is indifferent. Whatever 
makes for the benefit, intellectual or material, of Southern 
California is ex officio important to us; and such a distinct- 
ive museum would be a benefit on both aspects. Even an 
equal area in the thick-settled East —that is to say, all New 
England—could not fill a local museum of characteristic 
objects which should remotely rival, either in volume or in 
value, what we might make here. 

To such an end as this, the LAND OF SUNSHINE purposes 
to give not only its voice but its work. It will promptly 
enter upon a series of expert articles touching in turn the 
more important of the collections owned by enthusiastic 
amateurs in Southern California; and outside as well as in 
its columns will labor for the actual assembling of these 
private museums— or of representative parts of them— in 
a great central, comprehensive, characteristic Southern 


California museum. 
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THE PASADENA LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
HE present name of the Pasadena Loan Association 
arose from certain public exhibitions of /oaned 
material, where such material was made the 
basis of systematic study and reduced to the form of 
historical catalogues. The editor of the LAND oF 
SUNSHINE, himself a collector and connoisseur, in 
a personal letter of congratulation to the director, 
speaks of the Association as ‘‘an exceptionally 
interesting institution, in some ways unique ;’’ and 
commissions the writer to give to his readers some 
account of the work and the exhibitions through 
which it became known. ‘The official working plan 
of the Association sets forth both the general pur- 
pose and the specific intentions for the present year, 
in brief as follows: 

‘‘ The institution of systematic study, from original 
manuscripts, narratives, letters, etc., of local Cali- 
fornia history, and the illustration of such history 
by all the resources at command. 

‘The preservation of the Spanish past in the 
American present. 

‘The establishing of a yearly February exposition and 
loan exhibition in Pasadena, which shall be representative 
and Californian. 

‘The reviving, for 
King’s Highway, and 
itinerary. 

‘‘The preservation 
of the material accu- 
mulated, through re- 
corded tradition and 
through photography 
until literature and art 
are reached together.’’ 

The specifications of 
this working plan for 
the coming year are in 
terms of equal brevity: 

‘*A special study of 
the original record 
books of the Missions 
for comparison with 
documents as 
life of 


practical travel, of the old Spanish 
the furnishing for it of an acceptable 


such 
illustrate the 
the Pueblos. 

‘““The genealogies 
of California and the 
tracing of such local 
names as date back to 
the Conquistadores 
themselves. 

‘‘An outline of Los 
Angeles as successive- 
ly a Spanish and Mex- 
ican pueblo, with 
studies of its manners and customs, ceremonies and forms, 
government and ayuntamientos, traditions and local history. 
This from certain papers furnished for this purpose, by the 
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‘ We are treading on everything that was once great and good in Los Angeles 
sw Antonio F. Conones 
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late Sefior Don Antonio Franco Coronel, compared with other 
written and spoken Spanish testimony.’’ 


This historical study will be carefully compared with cor 





Hispano-Indian India Pura 
JUANA AND HER CHILDREN. 
Mission of San Gabriel Arcangel 


Anglo-Indian 
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responding study in ethnology, the results of the latter being 
forwarded directly to Washington to Mr. Otis T. Mason, who 
requests the director of the Loan Association to consider 
herself a correspondent of the National Museum. Indian 
baskets, Navajo blankets and California pottery are the sub- 
jects for this year’s consideration. 

Full discussion of this yearly exposition is be- 
ing carried on in the newspapers of Pasadena, 
which are favorable to the proposed working plan 
and earnest in their commendation of immediate 
effort to carry it into execution. 

It is meant that such an exposition should be 
made by the combined representation of such 


merchants as can exhibit characteristic and rep- 





resentative California material, and offer it for 
sale under attractive and legitimate conditions, 
and those private citizens who are willing to loan 
that which has already been collected and which 
can, in many cases, no longer be bought. 

The ten days of such an exhibit, immediately 
preceding Lent, should evolve a carnival unlike 
anything possible to any other place than Cali- 
fornia ; each ofits days, with separate associations, 
attributes, plan of amusement, organization and 
personnel. 

Succeeding this carnival there is planned a 
series of pilgrimages to San Gabriel and San 
Fernando with the purpose of rediscovering cer- 
tain landmarks and placing tablets upon certain 
ancient trees along the line of the Monterey road, 
running south of the Raymond Hotel; in all of 
which the Association is promised the aid of that 
caravanserai. These pilgrimages will later be 
lengthened to include San Juan Capistrano, San Luis Rey 
and San Diego, to the south; and San Buenaventura and 
Santa Barbara to the north; with ultimate plans for the 
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northern part of the State, and an expedition over the border 
and into the dominion and jurisdiction of the Black Friars 
themselves in Lower California. 

To carry with one on such a pilgrimage, the Association 
is preparing a 
series of inter- 
leaved books, by 
direct arrange- 


ment with the 


original publish- 


ers. 

these is Mrs. 
Jackson’s ‘“‘ Ra- 
mona.”’ The 


second book up- 
list is a 
reprint of that 
part of Mrs. 
Jameson's ‘‘Leg- 
ends of the Mon- 
Orders’’ 
which relates to 


on the 


asti 


the Franciscans, 
or Gray Friars. 

Permission 
is now being 
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military hat of 


Corporal Verdugo into no less celebrated a volume than that 
which contains the philosophical study called ‘‘ £/ l’erdugo,’’ 
signed by Honoré de Balzac. 


The collecting of pamphlets and newspaper articles of 


value upon California, and the binding together of magazine 
papers into indexed reference books devoted to specific sub- 
jects, is one of many devices being carried out by the Read- 
ing Committee, which is enthusiastic over the abundance 
and excellence of such material, and the interest which such 
collecting is sure to awaken. 

In an article by Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, now preparing for 
publication, she credits the original idea of the Loan Asso- 
ciation to Mr. Abbot Kinney, who, some years ago, proposed 
such an organization at a meeting of citizens of Pasadena. 
Mrs. Carr adds: ‘‘ The carrying out of such ideas demanded 
time, tact and research, all of which were fortunately at the 
disposal of the present director, who happily commanded 
the necessary leisure. Through her, much that is precious 
has been preserved in forms which at an earlier date would 
have been impossible.’’ 

Most of the present paper is practically a quotation from 
the records of the Association itself, whose rather intricate 
plans are easily misunderstood by one not familiar with their 
direct bearing one upon another. They form a harmonious 
whole which unites together one hundred people interested 
in the same cause and agreeing upon one method. 

The illustrations in this article are engraved for the LAND 
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OF SUNSHINE from advance material furnished the editor by 
the director of the Association, Miss Annie B. Picher. They 
give some slight idea of the extent and merit of the Asso- 
ciation’s work. In the way of ‘‘special illustrating’’ per- 
haps the most final treatment has been given Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Ramona ,;’’ and perhaps nowhere 
else, even among amateurs, has so systematic and compre- 
hensive work been done. ‘The Association has in readiness 
unbound copies of the book, with an adjustable cover and 
blank pages ad libitum. Artistic ‘‘ matt finish’’ photographs 
(which do not curl) covering every topic of annotative as 
well as graphic illustration have been assembled for inter- 
leaving to suit the individual taste. Facsimiles of auto- 
graphs; sepia and pen-and-ink sketches; parallel passages 
in Spanish; portraits; book-marks—-and numerous other 
devices, all thoroughly characteristic and appropriate, as 
well as highly artistic, are among the attractions offered for 
making a unique edition de luxe of the noblest novel by a 
woman since ‘‘ (/nde Tom's Cabin.’ For correspondingly 
novel and artistic bindings, the Association has devised fac- 
similes of the original design, copied in Santa Barbara 
leather, carved and signed by Sefiores Cervantez and Lopez. 
Sheets of orange wood, upon which the title and pattern may 
be burned in by pyrography, and which may be combined 
in the binding with this same Santa Barbara leather, are 
among possibilities, and yucca wood from the desert has 
been found to be entirely practicable. There will be furnished, 
also, a cover in raw silk of medizval colors, with which 
illuminated Franciscan pictures, copied from missals and 
stained-glass windows, would admirably harmonize. All 
these are authorized by Roberts Bros., Mrs. Jackson’s sole 
publishers. - 

When we 
add that it is 
the vital point 
in the whole 
scheme that 
the profits of 
all exhibi- 
tionsand sales 
made by the 
Association 
go to found a 
department 
of California 
books, one 
understands 
the peculiar 
interest in- 
spired by it, 
and the many 
good wishes 
which have 
accompanied 
it from the be- 





ginning. It is 
in competent 
hands, guided 
by alert minds, and is doing a 


timely and valuable work. Cae lan foe 


“ 


Mission of San 
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ALL-THE-TIME STRAWBERRIES. 





NE of the things that most agreeably impress the 
‘*tenderfoot ’’ from the Eastern blizzard-belt when 
he first arrives in Southern California is that almost 

any day in the year he can obtain fresh strawberries at the 
fruit-stands here, and at a very moderate price. For a dime 
you may get a pound box of ripe, luscious berries at Christ- 
mas; at some seasons, for half the money. 

Strawberries are raised not only for home consumption 
but for export, large quantities being shipped East by ex- 
press during the spring. About three and a half miles 
southeast of Azusa, in the San Gabriel valley, is Covina, 
Azusa is chiefly noted 
It is also a great 


a pretty and prosperous settlement 
for citrus, Covina for deciduous, fruits. 
center of the strawberry industry, one of the most import- 
ant branches of horticulture in the valley. The visitor 
who alights at the Azusa railroad station during the season 
cannot fail to be impressed with the immense piles of straw- 
berry cases. By a novel arrangement, cases containing sixty 
one-pound boxes are provided with a space lined with zinc 

This keeps the berries fresh when 
as they all are—-to Denver, Kansas 
City and other points. Six cents per pound is the average 
price received by the shippers. For very early berries more 
is realized. From March to July is the height of the sea- 
son. During that period a ton and a half in a day is some- 
times shipped. The shipments for April, May and June 
have amounted to 216,000 pounds. The acreage in straw- 
berries around Azusa is estimated at nearly 200. White 
help is almost exclusively utilized in picking ; and the work 
furnishes a welcome addition to the income of many fami- 
lies. One noteworthy feature of strawberry culture here is 
that the berries are extensively planted among orange and 
other trees. By this means the expenses of a young orange 
orchard are covered while the trees are coming into bearing. 

Under proper care, plantations last much longer than at 
the East. Twelve-year-old plants, still healthful and fruit- 
ful, have been reported, and five to eight years is regarded 
as the ordinary life. Most varieties commonly grown have 
perfect flowers, but some pistillate kinds have been intro- 
duced, and it is nevessary that they be planted in connec- 
tion with such as have staminate blossoms. Longworth’s 
Prolific, Sharpless, Monarch of the West and Triomphe de 
Gand are the most highly approved varieties, although 
new kinds are constantly being introduced, and new locali- 
ties have their special favorites. General instructions can- 
not be given so thoroughly as to supersede the value of 
advice from practical growers in each locality. 

Another section where strawberry culture is made a spe- 
cialty is around Gardena, about ten miles south of Los 
Angeles. 

Although in certain sections along the coast and in the 
thermal belts in the foothills, under favorable conditions, 
some berries bear every month in the year, yet the main 
crop that reaches market has its special season, as in other 
lands. When too hot or too cold the plant remains prac- 
tically dormant; and as the roots run so near the surface, 
more careful attention is required to keep the ground prop- 
erly moist than is needed for other plants. 


in which ice is packed. 
shipped by express 
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With thorough preparation such ground as might be ex- 
pected to do well in corn or potatoes is adapted to strawber- 
ries, provided the irrigating facilities are all that can be 
desired. These should be so arranged as to keep the ground 
as uniformly moist as possible, with fine cultivation and 
freedom from weeds. In leading strawberry districts, plants 
are often set on ridges in rows two or three feet apart with 
roots a foot apart in the row. Each row has a shallow 
trench on one side, where water is running most of the 
time, and a strip of well cultivated soil on the other. In 
irrigating, it is convenient to have a small stream running 
between the rows a great part of the time. By having the 
plants on a ridge, the berries are kept out of the mud, and 
the ground does not bake, as it would if cultivation were 
done by flooding the surface. The trenches must be often 
so worked as to destroy the weeds by taking a thin shaving 
from the surface. In leveling the land for strawberries, 
where growers can choose their grade, it is customary to 
allow half an inch fall to the rod. On hillsides, where a 
very small stream is used, they sometimes run on a grade 
as steep as six inches to the rod. From bearing plantations, 
runners should be removed as carefully as weeds are. 

So profitable have strawberries proved, that many grow 
ers have retained them in their orange groves after the latter 
have come into bearing. Still, some aver that the orange 
tree is bound to be injured by the frequent irrigation which 
is necessary for berries. 

A well known grower of Gardena sometime ago had an 
exhibit of Monarch of the West strawberries at the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, some of which weighed 
one and one-fourth ounces each. These berries came from 
a patch of two and a half acres, from which he had sold 
within three days 140 crates of thirty pounds each, making 
4200 pounds, at seven cents per pound, which amounts to 
$294. Deducting from this $60 for labor and $10 for other 
expenses, there remains a net profit of $220, which is for 
only one picking. ‘This grower raises three crops a year. 

A small patch of berries will keep quite a number of men 
at work; and the industry is specially fitted for farmers who 
have large families, as the picking is the principa! item of 
expense. One grower who has less than five acres planted 
to strawberries and blackberries, keeps from ten to twelve 
men constantly employed, and his weekly pay-roll amounts 
to over $85. During one season he paid out more than 
$1000 for labor on these five acres. ‘There are not many 
countries where land will pay a big net profit over and above 
an expense of $200 per acre. 

Considering the large and constantly growing market in 
the cities of the East for berries at a season when they can 
be raised there only in hothouses, it may be seen what a 
vast field there is for the extension of this industry in South- 
ern California. Horace B. EpwARDs. 


The second amateur photographic competition conducted 
by the LAND oF SUNSHINE closes March 1. For the best 
collection of six amateur photographs of Southern California 
subjects, a cash prize of $5 will be given. For the second 
best collection, three annual subscriptions to the LAND OF 
SUNSHINE; and for the third best, two annual subscriptions. 
For conditions, see the January number. 
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REDLANDS — THE 


ECENTLY I saw in San Bernardino County,’’ said 
my friend the Eastern tourist, ‘‘a real mirage.”’ 
° ‘Oh, no,’ I said. ‘‘ Excuse me for correcting 
you; but a mirage cannot be real, you know.”’ 

“Can't it?’’ he replied. ‘‘ Well, wait until I explain. 
Nine years ago this month in the year 1886 
Southern California, and I staid a short time at San Ber- 
nardino. I rode horseback all over that country and 


I visited 


became pretty thoroughly acquainted with it —as it was 
then. I particularly enjoyed riding to the eastward, be- 
cause of the superb views of the valley scenery that one 
gets from the heights above the Santa Ana. I wondered if 
it was destined to be forever abandoned to greasewood and 
cactus, as it was then. 

““A few days ago I came out here for the second time, 
having in the meanwhile lived in the East and in Europe, 
where only the faintest echoes reached me of the great 
changes that have taken place in Southern California. We 
arrived in San Bernardino just before dawn, and after break- 
fast the proprietor of the hotel took us to the top of the 
building, that we might look out over the valley. The 
night had been foggy, and the sun was just breaking 
through the clouds and the mist. Naturally I looked first 
toward the east-—-and there, up 
against the mountains, above the 
line of fog and below the line of 
bright sunshine, I saw the mirage. 
On the sagebrush-covered slope 
that I had known so well, I seemed 
to see a city of brick and stone, 
with straight, paved streets and 
long, beautiful avenues. It was 
marvelously distinct. I could al- 
most make out individual buildings 
along the streets; and fancied I 
could distinguish in the midst of 
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groves and vineyards hundreds of 





CITY OF MAGIC. 


handsome residences. It was a dream of beauty —and 
unable to keep back an exclamation of amazement I 
caught my host by the arm and cried: 

‘See! the mirage!’ 

‘To my surprise he began looking along the horizon in 
all directions except the righi one 

‘** Where is it?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘*T pointed. 

‘**Oh-h! You mean Redlands! Yes, it does look like a 
mirage but it is the most substantial thing in sight from 
here.’ 

‘I was overwhelmed, dumbfounded, and for some mo- 
ments could not speak. Of course I went to see Redlands. 
I found my ‘mirage’ an actual city of four or five thousand 
inhabitants, with business blocks, improved streets, and all 
the modern municipal improvements far in advance of the 
average Eastern city of the same size. I know of no other 
country in the world where such a change would be pos 
sible. You have cities, it seems, that grow up by magic, 
as your agricultural products do. 

‘‘And now,’ 
derstand what I mean by a real mirage.’’ 


my friend the tourist concluded, ‘‘ you un- 


In an article on irrigation, in the Review of Reviews, about 
a year ago, Wm. E. Smythe refer- 
red to Redlands as the most strik- 
ing example, among the many to 
be found in Southern California, of 
a city created through the agency 
of irrigation. Without the Bear 
Valley Dam, Redlands in its pres- 
ent size and prosperity could never 
have existed. Far up in the San 
Bernardino mountains there lay, 
many thousand years ago, a large 
lake. Later, Dame Nature, in a 
iplayful mood, split the mountains 
and left broad, grassy meadows 
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where once the lake had been. Ten or twelve years ago a 
young engineer, recently from the scientific school at Yale, 
spending a winter in Southern California for his health, 
visited the site of the ancient lake. With the discerning 
eye of a practical man he marked how easy it would be to 
restore the lake, by damming up the chasm in the mount- 
ains. A company was formed, in which a good deal of 
local, and afterward of New England, capital was interested 
to undertake this work. A dam nearly sixty feet in height 
was constructed on the arch plan, creating a lake of seventy- 
seven square miles. Pipe-lines have been laid to a distance 
of nearly 100 miles; many of the mains are 24 to 28-inch 
steel pipe. It is estimated that in an average season the 
water impounded by this dam will irrigate 50,000 acres. 
Without water this land could be had only for grazing pur- 
poses, or for raising grain, and would be worth perhaps $40 
anacre. With water it can be used for citrus or other fruits, 
and is worth from six to eight times that figure. It may be 
said, therefore, that the construction of the dam created a 
value in land of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Only a portion of the area watered from this dam lies in 
Redlands, for the system extends clear to Perris; nor is Bear 
Valley the only source of water 
supply for Redlands, as many of 
the fruit-growers own valuable 
water-rights from the Mill Creek 
and the Santa Ana river. Never- 
theless, the people of California 
are accustomed to regard Red- 
lands and Bear Valley as the com- 
plements of one another. 

The business of Redlands thus 
far has been to grow oranges. 
About 8,000 acres have been set 
to trees and vines; 6,000 in citrus 
fruits, the remainder in raisin 
grapes, peaches, apricots, olives, 
etc. The Redlands orange takes 
its rank at the very head of the market, and commands a 
price in Eastern cities that arouses the envy of localities less 
advantageously located. ‘The combination of soil, climate, 
altitude and water, seems most favorable for the production 
of a high-grade fruit. The true Redlands orange is heavy 
and solid, almost free from ‘‘rag,’’ pure of scale of any sort, 
and delicious in flavor. Externally it has a beautiful glint 
or luster peculiar to itself. 

The Redlands product of oranges in 1892 amounted to 
Last year the crop had in- 
Of the acreage 


Herve Friend, Eng 


75 carloads, or 22,500 boxes. 
creased to 425 carloads, or 127,000 boxes. 
planted not more than half is in bearing; and none in act- 
ual full-bearing. Five years hence the crop will be 2,500 
carloads, and when the whole section is in bearing, 5,000 to 
6,000 carloads—which latter figure would mean 1,800,000 
boxes. If, as some reckon, prices are bound to come down, 
and the old figures of $4 and $5 a box are never to be 
reached again, California can still raise oranges profitably 
if any country can; and if anyone anywhere makes money 
on them, Redlands will. With plenty of water at reason- 
able rates, with practical immunity from frost, and the most 
favorable conditions of soil and climate, and with a rep- 
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utation as wide as that of the orange itself, } 
secure. 

Of late a new enterprise has put in an appearance at 
Redlands, which promises to eclipse even the orange prop- 
osition. The Bear Valley dam is 5,000 feet above the city, 
and millions of tons of water annually make their way 
enough power going to waste to operate 
A begin- 


down the cafion 
numberless factories of the largest dimensions. 
ning has been made toward utilizing this energy, by the 
Redlands Electric Light and Power Company. This con- 
cern has power on tap, so to speak, at the end of an electric 
wire, at the same rate it would cost with coal at $4 a ton. 
As coal does not sell for $4 a ton anywhere in Southern 
California, and is not likely to until some radical change 
takes place in the situation, it will be seen at a glance that 
Redlands ‘‘has a good thing.’’ The Union Ice Company 
is the first concern to avail itself of the opportunity thus 
offered for securing a cheap and convenient form of power ; 
and now manufactures in Redlands the ice which is retailed 
all over Southern California. Other establishments 
preparing to follow suit, and in a short time Redlands is 
likely to be the center of a considerable manufacturing dis- 
trict. It will be free, however, 
one of the 
other 


are 


from most serious 


drawbacks of manufactur- 


ing localities-—7. e., smoke and 


coal soot- and for that reason 


will not be injured as a residence 


city. 
Although the extraordinarily 
rapid upbuilding of Redlands 


naturally tempts one to think of 
it as a ‘‘boom”’ city, it is most 
emphatically nothing of the kind. 
Its growth has come almost en- 
tirely since the days of the boom, 
and is founded on the elements 
of genuine and lasting prosperity. 
There is nothing ephemeral about its business blocks, its 
miles of beautiful shaded avenues lined with elegant resi- 
dences and highly improved grounds. Well lighted by 
electricity, furnished with ample and well equipped street- 
car systems, its business streets paved, its ditches for storm 
water built of solid masonry, its sewer system complete and 
carefully designed — what old Eastern city of 5,000 inhab- 
itants can show more? If Redlands has accomplished in 
eight years what it has taken other cities fifty or one hund- 
red years to attain—and what most others of the same size 
have as yet failed to attain—the fact should be a sufficient 
apology for the awful crime of being new. ‘‘Youth"’ in a 
Southern California city nowadays does not mean rawness 
nor gawkiness — but sinewy, alert young manhood. 

If my friend the Eastern tourist will stay away another 
ten years; and if by chance he shall keep his ears so 
plugged as not to hear of Redlands during his absence, 
when he returns and again climbs to the top of his hotel 
and looks to the east, I venture the prediction that he will 
see a ‘‘mirage’’ that will be like the dream of another 


HEIGHTS. 


world. 
OwkEN CAPELLE. 
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HIS HOTEL, is situated on an elevation overlooking the entire San Bernardino 


Valley. It is heated throughout, an advantage possessed by few California 
Hotels. Water is piped direct from the mountains 
service strictly first-class 
for tourists and invalids 


rhe air is pure rhe 
and rates moderate In all it is a most desirable house 


wi. G. HOWARD, Prop. 


CORNER 
Sutter and Jones Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


pote! Pleasanton 





Special Rates to Tourists. 


Centrally 


Located. Cuisine Perfect. 


The Leading Family and Tourist Hotel of the Pacific Coast. 


O. M. BRENNAN, Proprietor. 








REAL ESTATE IN REDLANDS .... 


Orange Groves, Residence and Business Property for sale 
Correspondence Solicited 


JOHN P. FISK, Jr. REDLANDS, CAL. 


AN INTERESTING FACT, with regard totwo Redlands hotels, is that they 

are conducted by ladies, and very ably, too 

MRS. H. L. SQUIRES is the pleasant hostess of THE WINDSOR, which is 
presented on page 63, and which has become, under her management, one of 

the most worthy and popular hotels of the section. 

MRS. C. F, HEISTAND, who since the recent decease of her estimable hus 
band, has assumed proprietorship of the BAKER HOUSE, tsalso abundantly 

qualified for her position 


Both ladies demonstrate what is possible for woman to achieve in business 
circles. 








HAVERTY & WILSON 


PROPRIETORS 


CLuB STABLES 


Orr. Winosorn Hore:, 


REDLANDS, CAL, 





WV 
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View from Smiley Heights, Redlands 
looking north 


@@-Carriages, in charge 
of thoroughly competent 
drivers, meet each incom 
ing train, ready to convey tourists to every point of interest in and about Red 
lands. N. B.—Be sure and ask for Club Stable’s rigs 


Baker House #* % 


Mars. G. F. HEISTAND, PROPRIETOR 
Rates $1.25 to $2.00 per day 


Special rates by the week or month 
Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers 
FREE BUS... 





A. 0. BARNEY, CHrer CLERK 


OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 


—REDLANDS, CAL. 





This month's frontispiece “THE OLD MESTIZO,” is from an extraordina 
rily fine photograph by James L. Smith, 
amateur competition 


orrsces °F fl, G. HUBBARD & E. H. SPOOR “sn 


and Los Angeles 
MONEY LOANED 
GILT-EDGE STOCKS. BONDS, MORTGAGES AND 
COMMERCIAL PAPER BOUGHT 


Offices in Academy of Music Block REDLANDS. CAT. 


ne of the first prize-winners 1m our first 
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Orange St. and Citrus Ave 
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Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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A FASCINATING JOURNEY. 


UR choice of the Santa Fé route for a recent trip 


from Kansas City to Los Angeles, the queen of 


Southern California, was based on the accident that 
we had never before taken this line, which would presum- 
ably be the preferable one in winter. But the result was as 











AMONG THE ROCKIES. 


gratifying as if the selection of routes had been from experi- 
ence rather than chance. Noone need fear that anything con- 
ducive to pleasure or comfort will here be lacking ; indeed, 
we found the journey anything but the long, wearisome un- 
dertaking it is sometimes supposed to be—by those who 
As compared with other routes, this 
No other 


have never made it. 
one has a peculiar interest exclusively its own. 
approaches it in ethnic, archaic or historic associations— 
and in the intrinsic appeal to the eyes and the mind, none 
surpasses it. 

The ever- 
changing scen-_ 
ery is unlike 
that of any 
other route 
and it is also 
unlike any- 
thing to be 
seen elsewhere. 
The 
frowning scen- 
ery found at points on the northern routes is of the sort 
with which everyone is familiar, only on a larger scale—-but 
the landscapes along the Santa Fé are an education because 
entirely saz generis. 

The broad prairies of what was, in our boyhood days, 
‘the Great American Desert,’’ have become productive with 
the thrift and industry which make Kansas a power in agricul- 
ture. The plains and snow-peaks of Colorado; the rock- 
ribbed mesas of New Mexico, with its mountains, too, and 
valleys, its quaint adobe villages, its old pueblos upon which 
is still the dreaminess of the past; Arizona, with its cattle- 
ranges, its little mining towns, its volcanic upheavals and 
burnt rocks, and strange erosions, its far-extending arid 
plains (with that huge gash of the Cafion Diablo in their 
brown bosom) where once rose and fell the tides of a sea 
these are a very few of the things which give this journey 





more 


PUEBLO OF LAGUNA 


its characteristic interest to those who have eyes to see un- 
derstandingly. 

There is also an unusual variety of Indian types, includ- 
ing the Pueblos, who are farmers with permanent homes ; 


the 
are famous, and whose ponies and sheep dot the valleys for 


wandering Navajos, whose brilliantly woven blankets 


a hundred miles ; the remnants of the Hualapais and other 


dwindling tribes of the Arizona upland; the tall, lithe 
Mojaves, and others. 
Nor should the profile of the road be overlooked. Rising 


at times to over 7,000 feet in altitude (as at the Colorado 
State Line, the Continental Divide, Glorieta, Flagstaff, and 
so on); sinking to within 500 feet of the sea-level (as at the 
Needles) it is a study in itself. 
we enter southeastern California and the Mojave desert. 
This waste of drifting sand and rugged rocks is one of the 


At crossing the Colorado 


for not everyone has 
Here the 


most important lessons of the route 
seen or can see the greater deserts of the world. 
cactus, sage and grease-wood are at home; and the tree 
like yucca palm, bristling with daggers on every limb, dom 
inates the landscape. 

Passing the ‘‘sink,’’ where the Mojave river disappears 
forever ; the mines at Calico; the railroad division at Bar 
stow, we ascend rapidly over vast gravel deposits and dry 
ravines, between jagged peaks of barren rock, toward the 
foothills of the San 
leading to an unsuspected climax. 


Jernardino range. ‘These scenes were 
From the long ascent 
suddenly rushing down grade, crawling around the rim ot 
great chasms (in one instance going seven miles to make 
two) around 


winding abrupt 


mountains, with glimpses of 
J snow-capped, cloud-mantled 
‘*Baldy’’ on the right and ‘‘Grey- 
back "’ on the left 


San Bernardino, which is first to 


we glide into 


greet us with orange groves and 
other route is 





palms. By no 


RATON there so sudden and so startling 


introduction to the beauty and fruitfulness of Southern Cal- 


rUNNEL 
ifornia. On through the vineyards and orchards of Pomo- 
na, Monrovia and other towns; through Pasadena 
kind of saint’s rest, now an enterprising city, but no less 
famous for the beauty of its homes and villas—around pic 
in a few moments 


once a 


turesque hills and down lovely valleys ; 
more a journey of exceptional interest to eye and mind finds 
its conclusion and reward in the City of the Angels. 

C. R. PATTEE 





LOS ANGELES 


A STREET IN 




















THE HORTON HOUSE 


D STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH 
ON PLAZA 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Most Centrally Located and Best Equipped Hotel in the City. 


It occupies the entire north side of the Plaza, and has over TWO HUNDRED 
HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, arranged singly or en suite. The table 
is provided with the BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS, and the cuisine is unsur 
passed. Two lines of street cars pass its doors, affording means of transit to 
almost any part of the city, and the hotel ’bus meets all trainsand steamers. The 
postoffice is just opposite this hotel and it is surrounded by large new brick blocks 


Run on American Plan. Rates $2 and $2.50 per Day 


ae We defy competition as regards the quality of our table. “@@ 


WwW. E. HADLEY, Proprietor. 





HOTEL PALOMARES 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA. 








A strictly first-class house of 130 large rooms, elegantly furnished. 
Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 


First-Class Property for Sale 
for Homes and Income. 


44 Acres of Apricot, Peach 
and Vineyard, with water ; 
will make a_ beautiful 
home. 

10 Acres Orange Grove ; 
most sightly place in 
Southern, California ; free 
from frost; with water. 


10 Acres Lemon and Or- 
ange Grove; a beautiful 
spot; with water. 





37 Acres No improvements; in frostless belt ; finest Lemon land ; 
plenty of water. 


320 Acres Stock, Fruit and Grain Ranch; general farming. 
Other Ranches not improved. 

Being a resident here eighteen years, and engaged in the Fur- 
niture and Carpet business, I have selected this as choice property, 
and have more than I can spare time to look after, and must dispose 
of some of them. Parties wishing to purchase to advantage have 
now a great opportunity. 

NO PLACE LIKE W 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA m. S. ALLEN 


332 and 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








and all kinds of Nursery Stock 
for sale at 


THE POMONA NURSERY 


HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


OLIVE TREES 


Send and get a copy 
of our book on Olive 
Culture, mailed free 


Pomona, Cal. 





MODERN 
PRACTICAL 





PROGRESSIVE 
SUPERIOR 





SOCIENTIFIG 
SUCCESSFUL 


These are some of the attributes of 


THE 


LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE 


144 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


& This institution is open every school 
day of the year, and three evenings each 
week, for the accommodation of all who 
wish to acquire a first-class modern busi- 
ness education. Its courses of study are 
eminently practical and thorough, its 
equipments and facilities the best, and 
its corps of instructors thoroughly quali- 
fied for their work. 

Students may enter at any time and 
start right in with their woik. For at- 
tracrive literature giving further infor- 
mation address 























1. N. INSKEEP, Secretary. THE 
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144 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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is the monthly called “THE LAND OF SUN- 

SHINE,”’ edited by Charles F. Lummis, well- 
known as a writer of picturesque travel-books. It is 
published at Los Angeles, Cal., and aims to reflect 
the life, social and industriai, of the great far-western 
State. It is attractively illustrated with process 
pictures and hasin its New Year's issue some very 
readable articles, including a poem by the editor and 
a sketch of ‘‘ The Spanish-American Face,’’ by him, 
with several photographs showing such winsome 
women as to almost make one decide to cultivate 
consumption and go out there to be cured. It must 
be pleasant to grow up with any country that raises 
such home-produce. Other paperstreat of The Rose 
in Southern California, The Lemon, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, and the real estate boom of 
1885-89. Ten cents buys a copy of this bright | 
monthly.—Hartford, Conn., Courant, Jan. 9. 


A’ Sethe new publication, and a promising one, 


Condensed Information Regarding South- 
ern California. 





The section generally known as Southern 
California comprises the seven counties of Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego, Ventura and Santa Barbara. The 
total area of these counties is 44,901 square 
miles, which is 29 per cent of the area of the 
State, or larger than the combined area of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 
Thecoast line extends north-west and south- 





east a distance of about 275 miles. Within 
this area there is a remarkable variety of 
climate, soil and topography. In winter one | 
can travel on foot in three-quarters of an hour | 
from orange groves to snow fields. The popu- 
lation in 1890 was 201, 352. 

Los ANGELES, the leading county of Southern | 
California, has an area of about 4,000 square | 
miles, some four-fifths of which is capable of 
cultivation, with water supplied. The shore 
line is about 85 miles in length. The popula- 
tion increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 101,454 in 
1890. Horticulure is the principal industry. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees growing in | 
the county. 

Los Angeles city, the commercial metropolis 
of Southern California, 15 miles from the coast, 
has a population to-day of about 75,000. Eleven 
railroads center here. There are about 100 
miles of graded and graveled streets, and 11 
miles of paved streets. The city is entirely 
lighted by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall. and many large 
business blocks. The residences are mostly 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

The other principal cities are Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa Monica, 
Redondo and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO CouNTY is the largest 
county in the State, comprising numerous 
mountain ranges, rich in minerals, fertile val- 
leys, and considerable desert, much of which 
can be reclaimed with water from the mountains. 
Population about 30,000. The county is trav- 
ersed by two railroads, Fine orangesand other 
fruits are raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is a 
railroad center, with about 8,000 people. The 
other principal places are Redlands, Ontario, 
Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE COUNTY was segregated from Los 
Angeles county in 1889. Area 671 square miles ; 
population, in 1890, 13,589. Much fruit and 
grain are raised. Most of the land is arable, 
and there is a good supply of water. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attractive 
place, with a population of 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fullerton. 

RIVERSIDE CouUNTY was created in 1893 from 
portions of San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Area 7,000 square miles ; population 
about 14,000, It is an inland county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for its 
extensive orange groves and beautiful homes. 





Other places are South Riverside, Perris 
and San Jacinto. 

San DriEGo County is a large county, the 
most southern in the State, adjoining Mex- 
ico. Much of the area is at present desert. 
Population about 30,000. There are moun- 
tains 10,000 feet above, and depressions 250 
feet below sea level, furnishing every variety 
of climate. That of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation is 
being rapidly extended. Fine lemons are 
raised near the coast, and all other fruits 
flourish. 

San Diego city, on the bay of that name, is 
the terminus of the Santa Fe railway system, 
with a population of about 17,000. Across 
the bay is Coronado Beach with its mam- 
moth hotel. Other cities are National City, 
Escondido, Julian aud Oceanside. 

VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north, It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,071. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior, about one-fifth of the 1,450,000 
acres being arable. Semi-tropic fruits are 
largely raised, and beans in the northern 
part of the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 
for its mild climate and rare vegetation. 
It is located on a sloping mesa, facing the 
ocean and islands, with mountains in the 
rear, and foot-hills studded with live-oaks. 
Population about 6,000. Other cities are 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 


LEADING CHURCHES OF LOS ANGELES. 


BAPTIST. 
East Los Angeles—Cor S Workman and Hawkins sts 
First—-N E cor S Broadway and Sixth sts 
CATHOLIC. 
St. Vibiana Cathedral—S Main st near Second. 


St. Vincent’s—Cor Grand Ave and Washington st. 
La Parochia—The Plaza. 
CONGREGATIONAI 
East Los Angeles—-N Daly, near Downey ave. 
First—S W cor Hill and Sixth sts. 
Plyinouth—S side Twenty-first st opp Lovelace ave 
EPISCOPAL 
St. John’s—S E cor Figueroa and Adanis sts. 
St. Paul’s—S Olive, bet Fifth and Sixth sts 
LUTHERAN 
First English—S FE cor Flower and Eighth sts 
METHODIST EPISCOPAI 
Epworth—N W cor Bellevue ave and Centennial st 
Bellevue :South) Bellevue ave, near Beaudry ave. 
First—S side Broadway, bet Third and Fourth sts. 
Simpson—734 S Hope st ' 
Trinity (South)—E side Broadway, bet Fifth and Sixth 
University—S W cor Wesley ave and Simpson st, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
Boyle Heights—Chicago ave, bet E First & Michigan 
First—S E cor Second st and Broadway. 
Immanuel—S E cor Tenth and Pearl sts. 
UNITARIAN. 


Church of the Unity—-N E cor Third and Hill sts. 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TION. 


YOUNG 


209 South Broadway. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


E. A. Forrester, President. 

G. W. Parsons. 

O. T. Johnson. F. M. Porter, Secretary. 

Robt. Hale. A. H. Voigt, Treasurer. 

J. Ross Clark. Willard D. Ball, 
General Secretary. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOTELS. 


Space in this column not for sale. 


ANAHEIM. 


Hotel del Campo—tTourist. $7 to $10 per week 


ARROWHEAD SPRINGS. 


In the mountains; hot mud baths. $2.50 per day 


AVALON, 


Hotel Metropole American plan. 


CORONADO BEACH, 


Hotel del Coronado — Largest in the world; $3 
per day ; $17.50 per week upward. 


ECHO MOUNTAIN, 


Echo Mountain House—On line of Mount Lowe 
Railway. Open all the year. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Abbotsford Inn 
Hotel Lincoln 
and Hill sts 
Hotel Nadeau-—European plan. $1 per day up 
Hotel Ramona—European plan. 75c. per day 
Hotel Westminster-— strictly first-class 
Natick House—$1.25, $1.50 and $2 per day 
United States Hotel—soc., 75c., $1 and $1.50 
St. Elmo Hotel—$1.50 to $2.50 per day 
The Argyle—Tourist and family 
The Hollenbeck American 
Strictly first-class 
MONROVIA. 


Tourist and family home 
First-class family hotel. Second 


and European 


Grand View Hotel-—Rates $2 per day 
MORENO. 
Hotel de Moreno—Open all the year. 
ONTARIO. 
Southern Pacific Hotel— First-class 
OCEANSIDE. 
Hotel Rates $2 per day 
PALM SPRINGS. 
$2 perday. Wellwood Murry 
PASADENA, 
Balmoral—American plan. 
Hotel Green—American plan. $3.50 per day 
Raymond -American plan; winter resort 
PASO ROBLES. 
El Paso de Robles Hotel— Mineral waters and 
mud baths. $10 per week and upward 
POMONA, 
Hotel Palomares — First-class throughout 
Keller’s Hotel— Rates $1.25 and $1.50 per day 
Pacific Hotel—Rates $1.25 to §2 per day. 
REDLANDS. 
Windsor Hotel—Centrally located. Rates $2 prday 
Hotel Terracina —A quict, home-like resort. $3 
per day; $17.50 per week up. 
Baker House—$1.25 to $2 per day. 
REDONDO BEACH, 
Redondo Hotel $3 per day. 


South Pacific 


Sanitarium Prop. 


Seaside resort. 
RIVERSIDE. 
Arlington Hotel— American plan; $2.50 per day 
Hotel Glenwood —-Strictly first-class house 
The Rowell $2 per day. 

SAN BERNARD.NO. 
The Stewart— Rates $2.50 per day. 
SAN DIEGO. 
Hotel Brewster--Splendidly equipped; American 
plan. $2.50 per day and upward. 
Hotel Florence—Overlooks bay and ocean; Amet 
ican plan. $3 per day. 
Horton House — Fine cuisine; central location ; 

American plan. $2 and $2.50 per day 

The Richelieu—Rooms. 1055 Fifth st. 
SANTA BARBARA, 
American . $3 per day 
$2 per day; rooms Soc.up 
SANTA MONICA, 
Hotel Arcadia—Rates $3 per day upward. 
Hotel Jackson -Rates reasonable. 
TUSTIN. 
American plan. 
VENTURA. 
American plan. 


The Arlington 
Commercial Hotel 


Hotel Tustin 


Hotel Rose 


SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS. 


Pleasanton Hotel— American plan; $3 per day 
and up. 

California Hotel 

Hotel St. Nicholas 
plans. 

Palace Hotel—American and European plans. 


Mirabeau Hotel—American plan. 


European plan. 


American and European 

















THE ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE 





3,500 Fr. ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA 


At the summit of the great cable incline, on Mt 
Lowe Railway. The Echo Mountain House is the 
finest and best equipped mountain hotel in the 
world, and is second to none of the world-famed 
hotels of Southern California. In location it has 
no equal, being immediately overlooking the San 
Gabriel Valley, with mountains, foothills, ever verd 
ant valleys, towns, villages, old mission, sea beach 


shipping, islands and ocean in full view rhe 
climate is delightful both winter and summer. It 
is mever hot and never cold On the verandas 


there are always cool breezes in summer, and in 
winter it is warmer than in the valley below. The 
sunrises and sunsets witnessed from its porches 
and verandas equal in splendor the most gorgeous 
displays pictured by European visitors. An addi 
tional attraction is the Lowe Observatory, presided 
over by the eminent astronomer, Dr. Lewis Swift 
It is temporarily located on Echo Mountain and is 
reached by carriage drive from the hotel A night 
spent at the great sixteen-inch telescope with Dr. 
Swift will be more satisfactory than a visit to the 
Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton For rates 
apply to ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


Echo Mountain, Los Angeles County, California 


FOR SALE 
ER&D 
ai? Oke. 





AD cr 
AMS street TR 


THE’ TRACT OF HOMES 


Don’t fail to see this beautiful tract, the finest in 
the city, four 80-foot streets, one street 100 feet wide; 
all the streets graded, graveled, cement walks and 
curbs; streets sprinkled; shade trees on all streets 
lots so and 60 feet front; city water piped on all 
streets; rich sandy loam soil. Tract is fifteen to 
eighteen feet higher than Grand avenue and Fig- 
ueroa street. 2 electric cars; 15 minutes’ ride to the 
business center; one block nearer than Adams and 
Figueroa streets; building clause in each deed, no 
cheap houses allowed; buy and build your home 
where you will have all modern improvements and 
be assured that the class of homes will cause the 
value to double inside of 12 months; 5000 feet on 
Adams street. We ask you to see this tract now; if 
out for a drive, go through this tract; go out Adams 
street to Central avenue; or take the Central or 
Maple avenue cars to Adams street, and see the 
class of improvements; lots offered for sale for a 
short time for $200, $250, $300 to $600 on the most fav 
Office corner of Central avenue and 


orable terms 
Free carriages from our office at all 


Adams street 


times 
GRIDER & DOW, 
109'2 S. BROADWAY TEL. 1299 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Headquarters for Lemon and Orange Groves and 
Farming Lands 


HOTEL BREWSTER 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





American Plan Only. Rates $2 00 per Day and up. 


The best equipped hotel in Southern California 
Centrally located. Elevators and fire escapes. Baths 
hot and cold water in all suites. Modern conveni 
ences Fine large sample rooms for commercial 
travelers 


J. E. O'OBRIEN, Manager. 





Glotél WindSopr... 


Redlands, California 





TOURIST, COMMERCIAL ano FAMILY 


Under its new management this hostelry has been 
refitted throughout with all modern conveniences 
and arrangements for the comfort of its guests. The 
sleeping rooms are large and airy, most of them com 
manding a mountain or valley view of picturesque 
grandeur. Many of the suites have private baths 
connected. The proprietor has deveted especial at 
tention to the “ cuisine,’’ and has received many 
encomiums of praise from its guests for its excellence 
In fact, the Winpsor is left with regret, many of its 
guests hesitating to give the final adieus ; 

Rates $2 to $4 per day H. L. SQUIRES, 
Special by week PROPRIETOR 
Large Sample Room free 


H. H. AORROW 


IMPORTER OF CEYLON TEA 
Murray & Co.'s Celebrated 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds ot 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts, Baking 
Powder. 


310 West Sixtw Street, Los ANGELES 


Wooosury Business COLLEGE 


226 S. SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue 


G. A. HouGcu N. G. FELKER, 
President Vice-President 








“The Richelie 1» First-class Furnished Rooms 
U by the day, week or month. 
Centrally located. Electric cars pass the door every 


few minutes. 1055 FIFTH STREET, between C and D. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. J. H. Simpson, Manager. 








MANZANA COLONY Information about Liebre 


Rauch, Manzana and Al- 
mendro Colonies, and the West End of Antelope 
Valley can be obtained at 401-403 Stimson Building, 
cor. Spring and Third Sts., Los Angeles. An illus- 
trated pamphlet has been published, giving many 
interesting particulars. This will be sent free on 
spetsation. Excursions are made to the Valley 
about every week. 








Buggies and Bicycles 
i7/\ 


HAWLEY, KING & CO. 


AGENTS 


Columbus Buggy C0. and Keating Wheel Co. 


EVERYTHING ON WHEELS 





Broughams for Theater or Evening Parties. Phae- 
Carriages for Families. Bike 
Traps for Park Driving. 
Carts for Children. 


tons for Ladies. 

Buggies for Horsemen. 

Special Buggies for Doctors. 
See new stock at our 


BRANCH SALESROOM 


210-212 N. Main St., Los Angefes, Caf. 








ry 





LION WI 


In order that my vintages may be placed before 
the consumer, I am prepared to forward to any part 
of the United States, for $11.0c, Freight Free, 2 cases 
of Pure California Wines, consisting of 24 bottles, 5 
to the gallon, comprising the following varieties 

6 bottles Port, 6 bottles Angelica, 
6 bottles Sherry, 4 bottles Muscatel, 


2 bottles Old Grape Brandy. 


These wines are the Pure Grape Juice, are neatly 
labelled and well packed and especially adapted 
for Family and Medicinal Use. You will find them 
a strenthening and nourishing beverage 

I recommend the Port as a good blood-making 
wine, and generally used tor Sacramental purposes, 
as the quantity of alcohol it contains is very small. 
It is also put up in 16 gallon kegs and delivered 
freight free for $24.00. 

I should like you to give my vintages a trial, on 
condition that after you have received them and are 
satisfied with their quality you can remit. 

When writing for quotations mention this paper. 


Address all orders to 


H. J. WOOLLACOTT, 
124-126 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Please mention that you 


‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


” 











Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 











a 
Specialty 


Lands for Colony 
Enterprise. 
Moist Lands ye 
for 
Alfalfa 


and 









Orange, Olive Beets 


or Prune Orchards 


or anything in Real Estate at a 


cay Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 


Bargain. 


ba 





PACIFIC SANITARIUM 


Telephone 138. Hope and Pico Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEST PRIVATE HOGPITAL IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





"Sunny rooms, sanitary plumbing, home cooking, 
trained nurses, baths, Calvanism, Faradism, and 
massage; asceptic operating room. Physicians 
placing patients here can personally look after them 
and be assured of courteous treatment. Electricand 
cable lines only one block away. Address Dr. J. E. 
COWLES, as above, or at office, Bryson Blk., rooms 
1,2and 3. Hours, roto12a.m.,3to5p.m. Tel. 1172 


OLIVE TREES 
IN VARIETY 
For Price List and OLIVE GROWERS’ HAND Book, 
Address, 
JVHN 8. CALKINS, 
Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 











McKOON & YOAKUM 


REAL ESTATE 


234 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





TURKISH BATHS 


AND ALL OTHER KINDS. 


Massage and Electricity. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


230 South Main Street, 


LOS ANGELES. 





SAN DIEGO 


The San Diego Chamber of Commerce furnishes information 


concerning city and country, soil, climate, productions, resources and 


business opportunities free of charge. 


Reliable printed matter relative to the City, County and Bay 
Region mailed on request to friends in the East. 
Individuals, firms or corporations thinking of settling, investing 


or engaging in business would do well to investigate the special 


advantages of San Diego before deciding. 


There is a bright future, commercially, horticulturally, and other- 


wise, for the entire Bay Region. 


Address, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


R. H. YOUNG, Secretary. 


Or, Branch Office of San Diego Chamber of Commerce, 


H. F. NoRcRoss, Manager. 


129 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FINE 
AALE-TONES 


AND 


—s 


ENGRAVINGS 


San Diego, Cal. 








Chas. Sumner, Photo 


HOTO 


~~Herve FRIEND, P"esceaver 


314 W. FIRST ST., LOS ANGELES 





When You Travel tne tHe 





sooanta Fe Route 


The only line running Pullman Palace and Tourists’ Sleeping Cars from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 
The only line with its own tracks between California, Chicago and St. Louis. 


The only line between Los Angeles and San Diego. 


The direct line to the favorite summer resorts. 


FREQUENT TRAINS 


LOM RATES 


The only line between Los Angeles and Riverside. 


QUICK TIME 


For tickets and full information regarding any trip, long or short, call on the nearest agent of the Company. 


W. F. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic Manager. 
CHIcaGo, ILL. 


H. G. THOMPSON, 
Gen’! Pass, Ag’t, S. C. Ry. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 





Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.”’’ 
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IN2¢ Se é iG. ST Ss S. 230% S. SPRING ST. 
l24W.VictoriaSt. TEL 1029 936 S.SPRINC LOSANGELES 








"A DRrivé in SHOES 


ar Wm. GIBSON’'S 
142-144 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


When you visit Southern California «>>> 
REMEMBER 








URI EMBODY 


REAL ESTATE 
104 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





One of the most artistic journals at hand is the 
New Year's edition of THe LAND Or SUNSHINE 
published monthly at Los Angeles, Cal., by F. A 
Pattee & Co. The contents, as its name implies, is 





descriptive of Southern California The Masonic 
Review, Tacoma, Wash. 
SPGCIALTICGS 
CHEESE MEATS FISH 
Swiss Smoked Tongue s ked Salmon 
Roquefor:! Keet Halibut 
Limburger Head Cheese Sturge 
Brie Bologna Herring 
Oregon Cream Liverwurst Salt Salmon 
French Cream Mett wurst Bellies 
Pineapple Salan Mackerel 
Holland 





“OY Lives sige Tele iene "38 398 PICKLES 
FRICKER & ESDEN, Mott Market, Los Angeles 


List on application 





YOU HAVE LONGER EARS THAN |, 
iF YOU HAVE NOT BEEN TO 


CAMP WILSON 


A Summerand Winter 
Resort over a mile high,on 
the summit of the Sierras 
Telephone Wiley & Greely 
(No. 10) and engage your 
mules for the ascent. In 4 
hours you will be at the 
Camp, and enjoy the 





Finest View to be had in 
America. 


Round trip trom Pasadena 
$3 50 Board at 
Camp, $2.00 
per day 

For further partic 1% address 
. 8S. MAKTIN, Pasadena. 





The most centrally located, best appointed and best kept Hotel in the city 
American or European Plan. Rates reasonable 


Second and Spring Sts., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS Depot 


123 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. POMONA, CAL. 
Hotel Thomas Street 


High grade Business ond Residence Prop- Rooms Neat and Clean 


9, Simao, » 
HAGAN, PEREZ & CO., eller reat 





Pomona, Cal. 








erty a Specialty Electric Lights Furnished in Good Style 
Throughout rue Best FAMILY HOTEL IN CITY 
Easy terms, for lovely new house, six B. F. NANCE, Proprietor. 
rooms, bath, closets, patent W. C.. on 





Kohler Street, near 7th; also lots at $14 a front foot 


street graded. curbed, cement walk. Also ten acres OVERTON & FIREY 





| R. S. BASSETT 


(CESSFUL. 


Life Insurance Solicitor, desiring to 
locate in California, can learn of a good 
opening by addressing 

E. 8S. STILSON, State Agent, 


» West Second St., Los Angeles 











OLIVE TREES 


F.M.HUNT, - - - Redlands, California. 


OLIVE GROWERS’ MANUAL and Prices sent 
on application 























best irrigated fruit land, $82 an acre, $10 cash 
eight years credit, 6 percent. W. J. FISHER, 227 
W’ Second Street REAL: ESTATE 
Preparations are maturing to make the second 
aunual Fiesta de Los Angeles, in April, the most POMONA, CAL. 
notable carnival ever held in California. Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for 
> Flowe sale. Also unimproved lands well located 
To All wno love lowers, We have several fine Orange Groves for ex 
Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd —_ for eastern property 
Begs to say that her new Catalogue you want a home in the leading Orange pro- 
for 1895 is ready. Price 10 cents. ducing section in Southern California, call on or 
Free to all old customers address us. 
Ventura-by-the-Sea, Correspondence solicited. 
California. aoe = ™ oe 
. im OVERTON & FIREY, 
L. L. NEWERF—REAL ESTATE. A gg I 
226 S. Spring. Mngr. rte rn California 
Land and Nursery Co. agSpecial attention in- POTTER & WEST Office on the property 
vited tothe culture of the olive. Write for information (Woodlawn), cor. Jefferson and Main Streets. 














~ - 


Almonds! Olives! Prunes! 





3 
Jouis F-Y)reyfus |RSeSSensteRUSOP WVEMONNME SM | ec is 


Real Estote Agent, 







Please mention that you ‘‘ saw 7 it | in the La AND OF SUNSHINE. 


production of the above, cheap, on long 
time, and will plant and care for same 
until in bearing, if desired 

For full particulars address 


R. C. SHAW, Colonization Agent 


UNERALIREGTORS2/MBALMERS 


Lose ANGELES, CaL 

















Southern California 
Fruit Land .... 


$40.00 per acre 
Choice land, rich deep soil, three miles of rail- 


640 AGF road and depot, on main line of S. P. R’y 


‘Overland Route.’’ Will grow all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables; ample supply of water for irrigating system, 
main canal through middle of this property, laterals will cover every 
acre. Price only $40 per acre. Cost of water for irrigation nominal. 
One-quarter cash, balance five years, low interest; or one-third cash, 
balance improved property in or near Chicago or St. Louis. Will 
assume reasonable amount of incumbrance. 

Address : 
LEONARD MERRILL 


129 South Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


If you have good Eastern property, city or county, and want to 
exchange for something in our ‘‘Land of Sunshine,’, write 
about it to LEONARD MERRILL, 

129 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 














HOTEL FLORENCE 


DIEGO, CAL. 


——— = 
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HIS Hotel is the largest in the city, accommodating 300 guests. 
Rooms large and sunny. It overlooks the ocean from the most 
commanding site on Florence Heights, free from the dust and 

noise of the city, yet only three minutes from the post 
office. The cuisine and excellent appointments of this 
house have won for it a national reputation among the 
best travelers. It adjoins the City Park of 1400 acres, 
and has a private park. Spacious hotel court contains 
tennis ground and tropical trees and plants. Visitors 
to San Diego admit that the FLORENCE surpasses all other hotels 
in comfort. Being 183 feet above sea-level it is free from sea 
dampness. Send for illustrated free volume on Southern California. 


A. E. NUTT, OWNER AND PROPRIETOR 





G. G. GREEN 
OWNBR 
J. H. HOLMES 


MANAGER 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA'S 
MAGNIFICENT 
MORESQUE 2 3 2 a 
PALACE 


The Newest and Finest of the great Pleasure Resorts ot 
California. Fine, large Tennis Court and Billiard Room 
Finest Private Theatre on the Pacific Coast. Two Elevators. 
Electric Lights. Private Gardens. 300 sunny and spacious 
Rooms with Private Parlors and Bath Rooms. Conservatory 

Promenade. Three large Reading and Writing Rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Hungarian Orchestra. 








DON’T. FAIL TO VISIT THE FAMOUS, WORLD-RENOWNED 


CITY OF FLOWERS 


Grand Picturesque Scenery. Enchanting Loveliness of Naples 


= 





New 


THE ARLINGTON HOTEL, revamped, refitted, refurnished 


Accommodations and appointments first-class in every detail. Best 


management. 
and largest hotel orchestra in the State. Terms reasonable and commensurate 


with the finest cuisine on the coast. All letters and telegrams promptly replied to. 


SANTA BARBARA. GATY & DUNN. 

















